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HISTORY-OF THE BACKWOODS; 
OR, THE REGION OF THE OHIO. 
AUTHENTIC, FROM THE EARLIEST ACCOUNTS: 


EMBRACING MANY EVENTS, 


NOTICES OF PROMINENT PIONEERS, 


SKETCHES OF EARLY SETTLE, 


MENTS, &c. &c. &c., NOT HERETOFORE PUBLISHED. 


This work has just been issued from press. 


HISTORY OF THE BACKWOODS; or, Toe RecrIon 
oF THE Onto: Authentic, from the earliest accounts. 
Embracing many events, notices of prominent pioneers, 
sketches of early settlements, &c., &c., not heretofore 
published. By A. W. Patterson. Pittsburgh: Pub- 
lished by the Author: 1843. 

Here isa Western Book, and a very readable one 100 
The first object on opening it that attracts attention, after 
reading the title page, is a ‘Map of the Backwoods in 1764 
Engraved, Pittsburgh, 1€43° ‘The reader will next, before 
he has read a page, admire the very fair paper and beau- 


tiful type employed. -Of the manufacturer of ‘the former | 


we have no informatton. 


upon the mechanical excellence of the work first, we have 


closed the volume to ascertain if the binder has been equal- | 


ly faithful. Jt is doubtful if Pittsburgh has ever turned out 
any thing of the kind that would better compare with east- 
ern work—the binding is neat and good, the workmanship | 
of Messrs. -Jghson & Duval. Now for the ‘principal thing’ | 
—the matter. *mind andmanner. The volume is an octavo 
of more htt ‘hree hundred pages, giving a sufficiently | 


oS gpaphie acggunit of interesting and startling facts, from the 


othe probablpsiscovery of the Ohio, by some of De Soto's 


fe 


-epanish onl, i in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
" nghe victomye ef General Wayne over the North-Western 


*s endians ig gs The field and the period both conspire 


* 0'give hig f £86k a peculiar interest to western readers—es | 


o Uecially 2 at Pittsburgh. The execution too has been very 


: wf ceditablesteahe Author, who will, we doubt not, be dou- 


lily paid for his trouble—first in the good opinion of the work 


“» “ottiat willeveey generally be entertained, and secondly, in 
eee ill rapidity. y yath which it will be disposed of by the book- | 


sdlers 1a capo Advocate. 


A few of the many notices respecting it, are inserted below: 


A. Anderson, and a copy sent us by the author. Aé & 
specimen of book-making, its gettiig up is creditable ‘to 
all concerned: and we have no doubt the author has had 

a strict regard to impartiality and correctness of state- 
ment” in this attempt to “supply a vacancy in the general 
history of the country.” A glance at the table of contents 
leads us to anticipaté much gratification in its perusal. 





Mr. A. A. Anderson is uamed | 
as the printer, and deserves a word of commendation for | 
the neat performance of his part. As we have stumbled | 


We will probably furnish our readers with an extract or 
two in a few days, to affotd them an opportunity ofjudging 
for themselves of the character of the work.—Daily Ga- 
| zette. 

HISTORY OF THE RACRWOODS;; or, Tue REGION or 

Trak Ouro: Authentic, from the earliest accounts: Em- 
_ bracing many events, notices of prominent pioneers, 

sketches of easly settlements, &c., &e., not heretofore 
published. By A. W. Fatterson, Pittsburgh: Published 
by the Author. 

We are glad to announce tle appearance of Dr. Patter- 
son’s long expected work, of which the above is the title, 
(It exhibits all that perseverance and patient research. 
which alone can give interest to such a book, arid its com- 

| position is distinguished by that rich and graceful diction 
and constaut carefulness, which lend a peculiar charm to 
every thing that comes from the Doctor’s pen. 

To the old settlers of this great region, and to their des- 
| cenidedies, this work will prove full of interest. 
call with the former their eerly trials and “ 
escapes” 


Tt will re- 
hair breadth 
and the incidents related will be the theme of 
|many an animated discussion amongst those hardy old _pi- 
oneers. While those who enjoy the ¢omforts and advan- 
tages gained by their father’s perils, wfll delight to read 
| the history of those stirring scenes In which their ances- 
}Jors acted so important a part. The book, too, will not 
| fail to receive the approval and attention of those who have 
| no other feeling init than in any other portions of the gene- 


sees cHistomr Or ene Backwoops.—A new and very credita- | ral history of the country 


“fle additea ¢oour Western literature, has lately appeared | 


’eremder tine, dite. 


thie city, *affeady favorabiy known as the editor of “The 
2 Oasket.” a apgnthly periodica:. 

*- The wat i is original, and as its name imports, is inten- | 
"ded to gives Af account of the early inroads of the whites | 
upon theswild, domain of the Indian tribes who occupied | 

the Wesiewrforests as their hunting grounds. The inci- 

dents of this period are exciting and full of interest. * 

Dr. Patterson has made a good book, and we hope he 
willbe amply rewarded for his Jabor in collecting the ma- | 
terials, and for the taste and elegance with which he has 
worked them up. The mechanical execution of the vol- 
ume will bear a comparison with those of Eastern pub- 
lishers.—Daily Advocate. 


HISTORY OF THEBACKWOODS; or, THe Recion oF 


THE Onto: Authentic, from the earliest accounts: Em- 

bracing many events, notices of prominent pioncers 

sketches of early séttlements, &c. &c. By A. W. Pat! 
terson. 

A-very neat 8 vo. of 311 pages, bearing the above title, 
has just been issued in this city, from the press of Mr. A. 


The author is Dr. A W. Patterson, of | to be extremely popular. 


The “ History of the Backwoods,” cannot, in short, fail 
It will, no doubt, be extensive- 
| ly purchased, and find abundance of readers; and we can 
| but hope that its accomplished author will greatly advanes 


his fame and fortune by its publication-—Morning Post. 


History oF THE Backwoops.--This is a handsome vok 
ume of upwards of three hundred pages, octavo, in which 
the author, Dr. A. W. Patterson, has collected and em- 
| bodied the early and later records of the discovery of the 
“ Region of the Ohio,” embracing “many events, notices 
of prominent pioneers, sketches of early settlements, &c., 
&c., not before published ” The book is neatly got up, 
and many of the incidents are of deep interest. ‘Those 
who feél a pleasure in perusing the narrative of the haz- 
ardous and heroic exploits of the first settlers of the Great 
West, and the horrid barbarities of their savage foes—and 
who can derive satisfaction, as well as find a spurceo 
gratitude to the Supreme Ruler by the contrast of the pres- 
ent with the past, will recieve this book aga suitable and 
geasonablé contribution to the annals and literature of the 
“ Backwoods. "--Presbyterian Advocate. 
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STRANGER’S GRAVE. 


INCIDENT OF THE SOUTH-WEST. 


BY DILL A SMITH. 


“They laid thee down in quiet— 
And they taught us years ago, 

To guard with pious care the grave 
Of him who sleeps below: 

So faithful to our trust we come 
As the Summer buds expand— 

And blessings, with the open’d flowers, 
We strew with liberal hand.” 


Ir is a remark of Frederika Bremer,—that 
“there is much goodness in the world—although 
at a superficial glance one is so disposed to doubt 
it.’ For my own part I am unwilling to believe 
the world, and the world’s inhabitants as really 
bad as they are generally represented to be. We 
are too apt to form conclusions from one single 
fact—and thus to pass judgment upon the great 
mass. <A friend, perhaps, in whom you had 
warmly confided, has abused your confidence. 
You thought him incapable of doing you wrong ; 
and were pleased to consider him as a model of all 
that was upright and commendable in man. But 
he has forfeited by one act your esteem’ forever; 
and his one perhaps unintentional error, embra- 
ces in your charitable estimate, the whole hu- 
man family. 

A more extended acquaintance with the world; 
a more familiar intercourse with society—-than is 
prescribed by the limits of, perhaps the old home- 
stead in which you first breathed the native air of 
your country—or, we will suppose, than is even 
embraced within the circumference of the “city 


proper” in which you have passed the soberer 


























days of your boyhood, and at length arrived at 
man’s estate;—I say, a more extended acquaint- 
ance with the world than this—is required in or- 
der for one to arrive at correct conclusions as to 
the amount of good and bad which makes.up the 
sum total of the world’s people. 

A familiar intercourse with the world abroad— 
with a mind not so entirely wrapt up in its own 
self-sufficiency—as wholly to exclude from it any 
thing like the reception of wholesome impressions; 
will be found to say the least of it, very beneficial 
to us in making up our decision on the subject of 
our fellows. Indeed, we can only study man, and 
tightly comprehend ourselves, by mingling with 
the world abroad. And I will venture to assert 
that there are few who have traveled much, who 
have not found their opinions of society and indi- 
viduals change exceedingly upon a more enlarged 
and friendly acquaintance. We will thus not un- 
frequently discover an amount of real goodness, 
of honest friendship, of heart-felt sympathy, and 
disinterested kindness, which will go far towards 
dissipating from our minds the juvenile impres- 
sions we had imbibed at our homes. 
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Some one has said, “that there isa virtue for 
every vice; sunshine for every shadow ;” and, I 
would add: as many redeeming traits in the char- 
acters and dispositions of our fellow beings in 
life, as there are those of a conflicting nature. 
The bond of brotherhood has not been entirely 
severed. Sympathy, and love, and charity, and 
the many virtues which make life beautiful, are 
still in existence; controlling our actions, and 
diffusing throughout the social universe of our 
natures, their sacred and spiritualising influences. 
We may not meet with instances in our every 
day walk in life, which would bear us out in our 
conclusions; but look around you; call up the 
recollections of by-gone years; and, see if, amid 
the seeming depravity of the day, as bright and 
cheerful pictures do not start into being, as will 
induce you to bury in forgetfulness the hideous- 
ness of life’s darker ones. 

In the course of my wanderings I have been 
led on more than one occasion, to test the truth 
of my position. And happy Iam that such in- 
stances have fallen under my eye. They have 
tended to increase my confidence in my fellows— 
to strengthen the relationship which should unite 
our hearts together; and to exhibit to our mental 
visions, a faint glimmering of the unclouded sun- 
shine of that better world, where 


*Ceas’d life’s elemental war, 
Men as a band of brothers are.” 


By way of illustration, and as an example to 
be imitated, I will relate a touching incident 
which fell under my notice during a journey which 
I made some few years since through one of the 
states of the charming South-West. 

It was on one of those balmy mornings in the 
Summer of 1839, which are peculiar to the sec- 
tion of country before named, that I left the 
pleasant village of P 
the lower Wabash. 
beautiful. A dream-like quiet pervaded every 
thing around me. As I advanced into the tim- 
bered districts, however, the air became more en- 
livened ; and my ear drank in nothing but a suc- 
cession of sweet sounds— 





, on a trip to the lands of 
The morning was clear and 


“Of harps that, ’midst the woods, made harmony 
Solemn and sweet ;” 


Whilst the fragrance sent up from the incense- 
altar of nature--from budding tree, and bloom- 
ing flower—rendered the occasion so Eden-like—— 
it seemed as if I journeyed in the better land. 
And now the breeze had awaked, and was trilling 





its fitful dirge among the great oaks. ‘The sun 


displayed his gilded drapery in the East. And as'| 





the dense forests receded in the distance, his broad 
shadow was reflected from hill and dale, bur- 
dened with heavy dew-drops, which sparkled 
like a sea of emeralds. It was a scene all fairy- 
like ; a fitting moment for inspiration. And my 
mind ever alive to the beauties of nature, was 
doubly awake to the influences of such an hour, 
My thoughts 
were away—soaring with out-spread pinions to 


and to scenery so gorgeous. 


the regions of song, and contrasting the ideal 
splendors of an imaginative creation with the su- 
blime realities which lay embosomed around me. 

I had just cleared a scope of level country, and 
my road now lay across the summit of a gentle 
hill. 
now sending up its plaintive murmurs to the 
sky, as if to mingle with the melodies of angels. 
Half adown the hill, and partially concealed from 
the view by a grove of young aspens, a patch of 


At its base a little rivulet might be seen; 


green turf might also be recognised, contrasting 
in delightful harmony with the surrounding land. 
scape. 

When I ascended the brow of the hill I thought 
I heard the music of human voices——now rising 
into full chorus—and now melting into quiet 
whispers in the distance. But as no “ improve- 
ments” were visible, and the place and hour seem- 
ed to preclude the idea of persons being near; I 
concluded that it was only a “new part” which 
nature had been playing in the concert of the 
morning. As I advanced, however, and neared 
the spot before alluded to, I thought I could dis- 
cern the forms of females. 
again made vocal with sounds. 


And now the air was 
I could not be 
mistaken:—for the breeze bore on its wings the 
mingling harmony of words. 
From the position, however, which I occupied, 
I had lost sight of the fair objects of my scrutiny. 
But on a nearer approach, my doubts were all 
dissipated. It was indeed reality—I was not de- 
ceived. It was the fairy form of woman which I 
had seen—and the music I had heard, the warm 
out pourings of maiden hearts!) And as I ap- 
proached still closer, (for my curiosity was deeply 
excited and I had thrown aside the trammels of 
modern etiquette, ) the chaste sentiments of a beau- 
tiful song broke upon my ear. I could distinctly 
hear them sing words something like the follow- 
ing : 
SONG. 
“ We come with Summer roses, 
To sirew above thy tomb ; 
O thou, who in a stranger land, 
Did’st meet 


so sad a doom! 
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THE STRANGER’S 


“Twelve springs have shed their blossoms— 
Twelve summers mark the year, 
Since our mother’s laid thee down to rest, 


In tranquil beauty here. 


“ And those who may have shar’d thy love, 
Deem not that at this day— 

A maiden band pay homage 
Where thy dust is laid away! 

“They laid thee down in quiet— 
And they taught us years ago, 

To guard with pious care the grave 
Of him who sleeps below. 

“So faithful to our trust we come, 
As the summer buds expand: 

And blessings, with the open’d flowers, 
We strew with liberal hand. 

“They know not where thou sleepest— 
The mother of thy youth,— 

Or a sister yet may cherish 
For thee, a sister’s truth ; 

“But whether yet they bide on earth, 
Or dwell in bliss above,— 

We'll hold thy dust as sacred 
As would a sister’s love; 


“ And thus, with Summer roses, 
Will strew thy lonely tomb ; 

And chaunt the lay as years return— 
Of the young stranger’s doom!” 

And as the last sentence trembled upon their 
lips, and, lingering for a moment, the bird-like 
symphony which accompanied the words—melt- 
ing and mellowing in the distance, was caught up 
by the silver-tongued echoes, and again flung 
back from wood and listening hill-top—till now, 
like the low whispering of a summer lute it had 
sighed itself away— 

**Mournfully—how mournfully ,” 
they showered around and above a modest grave, 
a rich profusion of flowers! 

I could glean much from the burden of their 
song, and seemed to comprehend to some extent, 
the nature of their presence; but there was a 
curiosity to learn more;—a chord had been touch- 
ed—my feelings were enlisted—I wanted to know 
all. So trusting to the seeming mystery in which 
the incident was enveloped—(at least to the mind 
of the passer by )—and believing that my manner 
would to a great extent dissipate any thing like 
alarm—I respectfully advanced towards them, and 
bowing, disclosed in brief words the reason of my 
intrusion. ‘They were at first somewhat discon- 
certed. But rallying in a moment, one of their 
number stepped forward, and kindly returning my 
salutation, replied, “ that they would not consider 
it as intrusive;’—and thereupon informed me— 

«“ That—some twelve years prior to the occa- 





GRAVE. 3 


sion of their present visit, a young man respect- 
ably clad, and of very prepossessing appearance, 
was found lying dead by the way side. No marks 
of violence were visible upon his person; and it 
was generally conceded that he had, whilst on 
his journey, been taken suddenly ill, (tor a horse 
properly accoutered, and without a rider, having 
strayed into the neighborhood, was the means of 
inducing a search which resulted in the discovery 
of the body as before stated)—and thus by the 
“visitation of God”—had died, far from home 
and from friends! For no one came to claim 
his body—no one appeared to know any thing of 
his history—and as nothing could be gleaned of 
it from any documents found upon him—the 
neighbors around the country assembled together; 
and after attiring the dead body in suitable ap- 
parel, and enclosing it in a decent coffin; con- 
cluded to bury him near the sad spot where his 
brief existence had been terminated ! 

They dug him the grave which you there see— 
and where he now reposes—amid the shadows of 
the deep wood ;—and many a tear they say was 
shed over him by the people—for he was young 
and beautiful—and it seemed so hard that he 
should have died, far away from those who loved 
hiin—without a kind hand to minister to his 
wants—a friend, into whose ear he could pour 
his tale of sorrow, and make known his dying re- 
quests—or one sweet voice to console him in his 
lonely struggle ! 

« Ah! sir,—to die at one’s home—with kind 
friends to watch over you—to have a mother, a 
brother, or a sister to condole with you,—to an- 
ticipate your every wish—to smooth the pillow 
for your head, and to mingle their prayers with 
yours to the Great God for His blessing—for the 
sanctifying influences of His holy spirit,—for His 
merciful interposition in that dust trying hour,— 
Ah, sir:—(and here the sweet voice of the speak- 
er for a moment failed. ‘The stern impulses of 
feeling could no longer be resisted,—and spurn- 
ing the seeming barrier which my presence threw 
in her way—she gave vent in a flood of warm 
and honest tears to the overflowings of her young 
and affectionate heart!)—« to die thus,—to part 
thus from the world, and from those who love us; 
it seems as we might endure it.——But to meet the 
last enemy in a land of strangers—and all alone 
—alone—a one ! 

It was in the sweet season whose presence we 
are now enjoying——the beautiful month of June, 


sir, when he was buried. And annually since 
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that period, the young women of the country as-| violet; and around his grave they have planted 
semblo together and commemorate his death, by | pale forget-me-nots, and groups of daisies—for 
singing the little song you have just heard—com-| they say they must never omit to cherish thus in 
posed by one of our number—and scattering a-! their hearts, the remembrance of the stranger 
bove his cold remains the first offerings of the| and the srnrancer’s GRAVE.” 

Summer—the wild eglantine, and the modest 








“THE LIGHT OF THE LORD.” 


[isalAH I V.] 


—_—_ 


BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH 


—— 





Oh come! let us walk in the light of the Lorp, 

As it beams from the page of his life-giving word ; 
‘Tis a lamp to our feet, and we go not astray 

While we tread in the path that’s illum’d by its ray— 
That path which the prophets and patriarchs trod, 
Rendered bright by the steps of the chosen of God! 


The false lights of earth have beguiled us too long, 

As we swepton our way with the death-going throng— 
Unheeding the voice that continued to cry, 

“ Oh, turn ye! oh, turn ye! for why will ye die?” 
Unheeding the clouds that hung vengefully o’er, 

And the gulf that yawned, dreadful, our footsteps before, 


Wealth held out her beacon, and beckoned from far, 
While madly we foliowed her glittering star, 

And knew not the treasure she promised was dross, 
Whose gain is too often our infinite loss! 

Oh! her gold and her gems have a wildering glow, 
But beware! lest they temptthee to ruin and wo! 


And Pleasure uplifted her torch to the air, 

It was dazzling in brightness, but peril was there! 

Yet we rushed to the dance, and we sat atthe board, 
Where the laughter grew loud as the red wine was poured; 
But a serpent aye lurked in the eup, and the light 

That deceived us was quenched in the darkness of night. 





Then our chase was for Honor—Ambition urged on, 

And told of the heights that by toil might be won— 

Of the glory that brightens and hallows the name 

Thatis shrieked by the crowd through the trumpetof Fame! 
Oh! hollow the promise, and worthless the prize, 

So radiant, when seen from afar, to our eyes. 


World-wearied, we turned from its strifes and its woes, 
With a spirit that yearned for the calm of Repose— 
And believed thatin idleness alone could we find 
Heart-quiet and peace to the toil-fevered mind; 

How vain was the dream and how soon was it o’er— 
Yet much hath it left us to weep and deplore ! 


So often deceived and in anguish flung back, 

Shall we tread yet again in the same weary track ? 
Shall we walk in the light that illumes to betray, 

Till the blackness of darkness shall hedge up our way, 
While above us the thunders burst forth in their wrath, 
And the billows of vengeance sweep over our path? 


Oh! no—let us walk in the light of the Lorn, 

As it beams from the page of his life-giving word! 

It will pierce through the clouds that may over us gloom— 
It will light up the pathway that leads to the tomb— 

In its brightness new hopes tothe heart shall be given, 
Making gladder the earth and conducting to heaven! 





FRIENDSHIP. 


FROM 


Ife who for me a mirror shows, 
Nor hides the smallest fault he knows, 
Who friendly warns, or gently chides 
Whene’er my feet from duty slides, 

My friend I deem, 

Though little such he seem. 


THE GERMAN 





OF GILLERT. 
But he who fawns and flatters ever— 
Who praises oft, but blames me never— 
To every folly gives assent, 
And grants me grace ere I repent, 
My foe I deem 
So friend-like tho’ he seem. A. W 
Pittsburgh. July, 1543. 
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THE SENAT 


OR?S DOOM: 


OR, THE VICTIM AND VICTOR 


BY THE LEYDON BARD. 


Oh Rome! my country ! city of the soul, 
The orphans ¢ f the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires, and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 


Byron. 


CHAPTER I. 


Rome had long been the metropolis of bloodshed 
and revolution. The portals of Janus had not 


been closed for centuries. ‘The flames of faction 


and party-spirit were kindled and replenished with 
: : hag 
the most formidable overtures of human ambition. 


Civil commotions burst forth in every avenue of 
economy, raging with such horrible devastation, 
that the most powerful institutions began to trem- 
ble. 


phies were profusely lavished to ornament the 
structures of the Imperial city. Marble temples 
and palaces glittered with the decorations of Hast- 
ern splendor; whilst luxury followed the victor’s 
footh-path, and soon bid fair to swallow up the 
world’s capitol. 

A few years after the disclosure of Cataline’s 
conspiracy, the first Triumvirate, consisting of 
Cesar, Pompey, and Crassus, was formed; the 
three most powerful leaders of the Roman com- 
monwealth. But each in rapid succession were 
victimized by the missiles of adversity, and this 
scheme was terminated by the murder of Cwsar in 
the senate chamber. Their fall, however, seemed 
but the signal for the creation of a second and 
more powerful junto of usurpers. Antony, Au- 
gustus, and Lepidus, met upon a little island in 
the river Rheno, and in a conference which con- 
tinued three days, they finally settled their coun- 
try’sdestiny. ‘Then followed the bloody proscrip- 
tion; the murder of Cicero; the battles of Philippi 


and Actium; the death of Antony, Lepidus and | 
Cleopatra; until at length Rome stepped from | 


among the shackles of the faction-tortured com- 
monwealth into the expansive plains of empire, 
under the flourishing reign of the Emperor Augus- 
tus. 


Conqueror after conqueror had returned la-| 
den with the spoils of victory, and the choicest tro- | 


| of the empire; in order that the reader might enter 
with us upon the journey, with a similar spirit, 
and a corresponding sympathy. 

CHAPTER IT. 


Shall we buy treason, and indent with fears 
| When they have lost and forteited themselves? 


Henry IV. 
It was near sunset. 


The daily commotion of 
the busy city had partially subsided. The old 
and young, the handsome and homely, flocked to 


the cooling baths, or the green tufted prome- 
nades. 


The streets and public squares were 
thronged with citizens and strangers, busily spec- 
ulating upon the sudden change, and novel policy 
of their Some, doubted, whilst 
many applauded his independent course; but hun- 
dreds condemned it, and scrupled not to heap upon 
him the usual censure of exasperated politicians. 
The common multitude that constantly collect- 
ed about the Forum had also dispersed. The 


senate had been adjourned, and the chamber was 
vacated. 


new emperor, 


Close to one of the pillars, near the en- 
trance, stood two senators, who had lingered be- 
hind, busily conversing together. The one whose 
name was Marius, was of an elderly appearance; 
tall and well proportioned. His lofty forehead 
and commanding appearance were highly indica- 
tive of his senatorial abilities; whilst his deep-fold- 
ed toga, and glittering laced buskins bespoke the 
priority of his rank and the dignity of his profes- 
sion. ‘The other also a senator, was called Leber- 
Although by birth a Plebeian, he was always 
found foremost in the ) 


tus. 
ranks of the Patricians. 
Aroused early in life by the fumes of ambition, he 
was now led on “by its unquenchable flames, 
| which he followed as the star of his destiny. By 
| base deception he had betrayed the sacred trust of 
| representation first confided to him by the people. 


We have deemed it necessary to devote an in- | His patriotism had been captivated by the dazzling 


troductory chapter to a brief generalisation of that 
part of Roman history which preceded the dawn 


'oflers of the nobles; and he had now become mas- 


‘ter of immense wealth through the instrumentali- 
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ty of the vilest treachery. Although covered with 
distinctions he yet desired greater objects; and his 
extravagant enthusiasm prompted him to aspire to 
be only second in the empire. 

The most formidable obstacle that now lay in 
his path to be encountered, he found in the person 
of Mecenas, the prime minister of Augustus. I 


order to facilitate his removal, he had enlisted sev- 
eral accomplices by the most promising rewards. 
He had yet but to secure the influenee of Marius, 
and his object would be at once accomplished. 

A long silence had ensued, during which time 
Lebertus carefully scrutinized the features of his 
colleague, who stood with folded arms, thought- 
fully considering the strange propositions. 

“ You can then not consent to unite in our en- 
terprise?” inquired Lebertus. “ Every arrange- 
ment is already completed; you have but to give 
your assent, and the plan will be successfully ex- 
ecuted. Why will you hesitate? The most flat- 
tering reward awaits you; whilst no one can doubt 
its favorable termination.” 

“It is true,” replie® Marius, starting from his 
revery, “that the conditions are light, and that the 
undertaking is well nigh consummated; but Mece- 
nas has been appointed by the emperor, into whose 
hand the gods have delivered the government, as 
his worthy counselor; and it would not only be 
treachery to murder his confident, but the grossest 
sacrilege to depose him who holds his office by 
virtue of the Augur’s dictations. No; although 
you have often assisted me to triumph in the sen- 
ate, yet the feelings of friendship shall not swal- 
low the more important considerations of duty and 
patriotism. I will not unite with you. Away, 
and let me hear you speak thus no more.” 

« Ah, but stop, Marius;” quaintly retorted Le- 
bertus, “the position we now occupy you must 
remember, is one to which we have long aspired. 
The proudest grandee of Italy would not one mo- 
And will 
you now be intimidated by conscientious scruples 


ment hesitate to accept the conditions. 
when victory is within your grasp? Fie on such 
effeminacy! This ill becomes a Roman, who has 
long stood and wielded the destinies of his coun- 
trymen. 
submissal; and ere two more levees have passed, 


Once more, allow me to insist on your 


we shall be established as the first men in the em- 
pire.” 

« Lebertus,” angrily answered Marius, “ begone 
from me. My opinion is already formed, and no 
deliberation whatever shall force me to rescind it. 


Traitor begone,I say, and speak to me no more 








of treason. Fly from the city instantly, or I will 
deliver you to justice; begone, and let me hear of 
you no more.” He here turned upon Lebertus, 
and slowly left the chamber. 

“Dastardly coward,” lowly murmured the mor- 
tified statesman, “go then to your duty; and may 
disgrace be your reward. Mean, low, and scurril- 
ous wretch, you shall soon regret having despised 
iny friendly offers. And when Lebertus becomes 
the emperor’s counselor, may you soon feel the 
missiles of his inveterate revenge.” Having fin- 
ished this sentence, he carefully folded his robes 
about him, and darted from the hall. 

Scarcely had he reached the outward portico, 
ere that the curtain, which hung against the wall 
behind the pillar around which the conspirators 
stood, began slightly to move. Presently it was 
lifted aside; and a figure stepped from behind it! 
It carefully moved towards the middle of the hall, 
cautiously looking about to see that it was not 
discovered. As it gained the centre of the cham- 
ber, tue light which beamed from the rotunda, 
discovered it to be a female. And furthermore as 
it fell more fully upon her, disclosing the jewels 
and the costly dress that decked her person, it 
would at once be imagined that she was the ward 
or daughter of some opulent patron. 

“Traitor,” muttered she, “ you little thought 
that others heard you beside Marius. The gods 
To-morrow ere 
noon you shall groan under the fearful fiat of jus- 
tice, or be food for reptiles at the foot of the crim- 
inal precipice.” 


he praised that you are detected. 


She glided past the fatal pillar towards the en- 
trance, but her attention was attracted to a small 
Her 


apprehension of being discovered caused her to 


half-folded scroll which lay close to its base. 


place it in her bosom; but fully satisfied, at length, 
that no one was present, she drew it forth and be- 
gan to read it. 

“ Merciful saints,” she ejaculated, “ a conspira- 
Leber- 
tus, a.pretender to the office of my uncle, and as- 
sisted in the plot by the first nobles of Rome! 
Ah, happy amI this day that your schemes shall 
be thwarted. 


ey! a dark, foul, and bloody conspiracy! 


I will go to the emperor and tell 
him the secret. Live yet, Maecenas, thine ene- 
mies are discovered.” 

But Sylpheta, who was the niece of the empe- 
ror’s minister, was prevented from making the 
disclosure, by the sudden departure of her family 
to their country villa, several leagues from Rome, 
in one of the neighboring provinces. 
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CHAPTER IIl. 


To arms—to arms,—tiie Greeks—the Greeks. 


Every nation has its characteristic 
pastimes. 


sports and 
The Romans as well as the Grecks 
fully demonstrated this in their enthusiasm for 
public games and sports. But in a comparison of 
the two nations a decided degradation is percepti- 
ble in the amusements of the former. For the re- 
fined Greeks diverted themsclves with music, the 
fine arts, and scientific dramatic entertainments; 
whilst the Romans derived their most sanguine 
pleasures from contemplating the bloody contests 
of gladiators, or such exhibitions as had no other 
object than the gratification of the “vulgus po- 
puli” 

The emperor, Augustus, on coming into pow- 
er, seemed to leave behind him the cruel and am- 
bitious character of Octavius, and turn his atten- 
tion to the happiness of his people. Among other 
means he sought to win their favor by frequent 
exhibitions of gladiatorial combats; an entertain- 
ment to which he was fondly attached himself. 
To such an extent was this amusement carried 
during the former parts of his reign, that the pub- 
lic mind was, as it were, entirely wrapped up in 
the thrilling tragedies that were introduced into 
the amphitheatre. No expense was spared, no 
labor withheld that could contribute to render the 
gory arena the most wonderful, as well as the 
most attractive gala-hall in Rome. 


A few days posterior to the time at which the 
conspiracy occurred, we have mentioned, an un- 


usual preparation was made for the purpose of 


holding one of these exhibitions. ‘The day was 
well calculated to render the occasion a meinor- 
able one—the most beautiful that the Ides of May 
could produce. 

The great play-house of the Casars was adorn- 
ed with every ornament that might please the 
taste or delight the fancy. Around the sides of 
the yellow sanded arena which stood in the centre, 
were hung massive folds of crimson drapery, 
spangled with glittering tinsel and fancy-work. 
The seats, which started from a high point in the 
outer-walls of the house, and gradually fell as they 
neared the centre, were also overlaid with the 
softest velvet cushions, and comimodiously adapt- 
ed to ease and enjoyment; but occasionally they 
were finished with greater tasteand magnificence, 
according as the pleasure or dignity of the occu- 
pant demanded it. Space after space became fill- 
ed with spectators, until every seat within the 
spacious arena was 


occupied. It) seemed as 
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though every occupation had been thrown aside, 
and all the citizens of the seven-hilled city had 
concentrated themselves amid clamorous thou- 
sands to patronize this memorable festival. 

But something more grand still than all this 
was connected with the exhibition. At the one 
end was erected a wide-spreading canopy fashion- 
ed with such exquisite skill, and decorated in lav- 
ished profusion with so much regal magnificence, 
that it frequently monopolized the attention of the 
audience. ‘The ruby spangled arch, which rested 
upon four guilded, carved columns, with flowery 
capitals, was gracefully overhung with folds of the 
finest Tyrean purple. Beneath, on a gold-mount- 
ed throne, clothed in all the gorgeous attire of 
eastern splendor, sat the emperor, Augustus; sup- 
ported on his right by his faithful minister, Mece- 
nas, and on the left by his counselor, Marius. 
Around about him stood crowds of fierce-looking 
lictors, which guarded the throne, and awaited his 
commands. 

The silence and suspense was at last interrupt- 
ed by several successive twangs of a signal trum- 
pet that announced the approach of the doomed 
gladiators. As the mournful procession entered 
the arena, shouts loud and deafening seemed to 
arouse them from their reverie, by banishing the 
timidity which they first manifested, and inspiring 
them with vigor and courage. The combat com- 
mences, and soon the contest was fearful and 
bloody. 

The first burst of enthusiasm elicited by the 
onset and pass of the combatants had subsided. 
The vanquished pitifully, beneath the uplifted 
sabres of their victors, implored the mercy of the 
cruel spectators. A long pause ensued, and many 
turned pale at its precarious issue. ‘The combat 
was renewed and raged furiously, when, sudden 
as a flash of lightning, the strife ceased, and all 
eyes were turned towards the emperor. Maecenas 
uttered an agonizing groan, rose from his seat, and 
fell at the feet of Augustus, exclaiming, “I am 
assassinated.” ‘The lictors closed in to prevent 
the great multitude from discommoding the royal 
seat; whilst in the confusion an individual was 
seen to glide through the guards from behind the 
throne, and leap frem one of the openings of the 
theatre into the street. Marius stooped to take up 
the body of the dying minister, and as he held 
him up, a polished sicea, stained to the hilt in 
blood, fell from him upon the floor. 

The grief of the emperor for his beloved coun- 


lor was tncontrolable. LHe commanded that the 
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games should cease; that the audience should dis- 
perse; and that all possible search should imme- 
diately be instituted for the detection of the assas- 
in, that he might be judged and condemned im- 
mediately. 

His commands were instantly executed; and 
thus terminated one of the greatest displays of 
gladiature ever witnessed in Rome. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Already have we shown our love to Rome; 

Now let us show submission to the gods, 

We took uparms not to revenge ourselves, 

But free the commonwealth. 

Addison's Cato. 
*T was morning. The sable curtains of night 
had been drawn aside. By degrees the city walks, 
that had for hours been vacant, became filled with 
citizens. Once more their slumbers were broken, 
and all awoke refreshed and invigorated to resume 
their daily avocations. 

But it might be observed that many bent their 
steps together in a particular direction. They 
hastened to the temple there to unite in offering 
the morning sacrifices to the gods. Before the 
vast multitude of consecrated idols the mingled 
mass knelt in solemn devotion. From lighted 
tripods sweet perfumes ascended to the deities, 
and scented the house with a fragrant odor. The 
confused murmur that arose from the worshippers 
as they implored special blessings, and invoked 
the gods to favor the empire with prosperity 
peace; together with the dimly lighted hall, and 
the strange enthusiasm that pervaded it, conspired 


to render the scene imposing and interesting. 


and 


First and loudest was the senator, Lebertus. 
His ardent devotion distinguished him above all 
others. Unusually emphatic in reiterating his 
penitential “peccavi,” he also commended to the 
benediction of the gods, the emperor, the senate, | 
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wrapped up in thoughts of great moment; and 


served, wild and fearful ejaculations escaped his 
lips. It was Lebertus. From his impressive ex- 
citement during the sacrifices, he had relaxed into 
astern, pensive silence. The wondering offici- 
ates carefully scrutinized the ravings of the dis- 
tracted senator. At times he slowly raised his 
head, and muttered broken sentences of the deep- 
est despondency ; whilst occasionally furious in- 
vectives were hurled at his treacherous colleagues. 
Thence falling again into a meditative mood, he 
jwas aroused from his revery by the shrill echoes 
of his laughter that broke upon his ear. 

Suddenly, as if by inspiration, he started from 
his kneeling position, and hastily glided to the 
jcentre of the hall, there halting, he unburthened 
his mind, in the following soliloquy :— 

“Ah Rome! thou doomed city! proudly I 
claim thee as the land of my birth. It was under 
the most magnificent auspices of thy broad insti- 
tutions that I first drew breath! 'T'o thee have I 
devoted my wealth, my influence, my life, my all! 
To be thy guardian have I betrayed, basely bar- 
jtered, the first great trust confided to me by my 
‘countrymen ! 








Whilst others roll in gorgeous 
luxury, no tribute has yet rewarded my patriot- 
ism. Whence comes this trifling ingratitude ? 
\"Tis even fame to be a Roman citizen. To sit 


pamong the Fathers that guide the ship of state ; 
¥ , os 

\is an honor that surpasses most men’s ambition. 
But I’ve aspired to dictate precepts to Augustus ; 


and rule the will of him—the chosen of the gods! 
' 


| Yet one more step, and then I shall have conquer- 
jed. Another fearful effort, and victory crowns 


| the enterprize. 


Ah then doomed mistress! thy people, thy 


frequently, as though unconscious of being ob- ” 


and the discreet government over which he pre-|Senate, and even thy emperor shall tremble at my 
sided. But particularly was he solicitous in be-|#uthority! Maecenas soon shall be no more. 
half of the indisposed minister, Mecenas. Not} The sica’s point has probed the vitals of that vil- 





only did he consider him as an unrivaled advisor 
in affairs of state, but also the pride of Augustus, 
the hope of the people, and the empire’s benefac- 
tor. 

Such in substance was the loud and ostensive 
prayer of this pseudological statesman; which, 
whilst in sincerity it embodied the spirit of pub- 
lic opinion, seemed to receive a treble expressive 
force by being devoutly responded to by the whole 
congregation. 

The exercises had been concluded, and the 
temple was vacant. Besides the ministering priests, 


one individual yet remained behind. He seemed 


jlian’s breast. I will to the palace; Rome shall 


yet be my footstool. The haughty Patricians 
shall yet feel the vengeance of a Plebian coun- 
sellor.” 

Having thus terminated this pithy harangue, 
and beginning to recollect the impropriety of thus 
unfolding his designs, he calmly gathered about 
‘him the flowing folds of his toga, and left the 
Temple. 


As he entered the street, his attention was at- 





tracted by the approach of a mournful procession. 
| His astonishment seemed great on discovering its 


jtrue import. For a great distance the broad way 
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was filled with excited partizans, hooting before 
‘them with derisive contempt the executioner, and 
a prisnner whom he led forth to execution. 

. This illustrious victim was Marius. He had 
been adjudged guilty of the crime of treason, in 
attempting to murder Maecenas. Strange indeed 
that such should be his viciousness! But suspi- 
cion always sits ready to pounce upon the first 
object that the finger of misfortune may point at. 
The bloody dagger which fell upon the floor, in 
the amphitheatre, was recognized as belonging to 
Marius. His passing contempt for Maecenas; 
his indefatigab'e exertions to insinuate himself 
ito the favor of Augustus; the jealousy with 
which he regarded every devotee of ambition, all 
conspired to ratify his conviction. Many came 
forward to attest his guilt; whilst public opinion 
readily endorsed the decision of his peers, from 
wich there was no appeal. 

Sebertus coldly viewed the criminal as he pas- 
sed by; then turning to follow at a distance, a 
smile of triumph beamed upon his countenance 
as he whispered, “the deed is accomplished.” 

Boisterously the rabble followed the criminal 
along the street. His enemies reviled—his friends 
sympathised, whilst through the determined in- 
terference of the disinterested, the confusion be- 
came universal. But suddenly the procession 
halted. A silence spread throughout the throng, 
as they awaited its result. ‘The criminal’s fetters 
were loosened ; and ’mid the congratulations and 
cheers of the multitude he returned to the capitol 
in triumph! 

They had encountered the Vestal Virginius ; 
who, declaring the contact to be accidental, exer- 
cised their special pardoning prerogative, and be- 
stowed upon him his freedom. 

CHAPTER V. 
The monarch sat upon his throne 
And ferce hia eye of terror shone 
Aad wake Good ty tn, Genta oft Gesth 


To do the bidding of his breath. 
N. C. Brooks. 


One week had nearly elapsed since the pardon 
of Marius, and an exciting topic constituted the 
general city gossip. A recent discovery relative 
to the attempt on the minister's life, now absorbed 
universal attention; and strange were the conjec- 
tures that’ were formed, concerning the astonish- 
ing disclosures that must soon be developed. ‘The 
officers of justice had been actively engaged, and 
had succeeded in ferreting out a secret that involv- 
ed the welfare of the whole empire. 

The populace flocked to the forum of the eurtd. 


= 





The question to be tested was one of universal in- 
terest, and few could be found that did not await 
with deep anxiety the consequence of its issue. 
The emperor himself honored the occasion with 
his presence ; and clothed in regal magnificence, 
exalted above his judges and counsellors, he sat 
in judgment. Peering was the dignity, and awful 
the suspense that wholly pervaded the judgment 
hall. 

“ Let then the endictment be read, the prison- 
er be arraigned, and the witnesses deliver their 
evidence,” commanded Augustus, in a loud, firm 
voice, as he motioned the justices to proceed. 

To the astonishment of all, Sebertus was the 
criminal on whom the law had closed its deaden- 
ing fangs ; and he was now led forth by the guards 
as the unfortunate victim of justice. Pale and 
emaciated he stood before the austere tribunal, 
and boldly protested his innocence; but all to no 
purpose. His notorious career of villiany seemed 
doomed now to close. One came forward and at- 
tested his decided determination to perpetrate the 
deed. Another declared him to be the individual 
who had walked from behind the throne in the 
playhouse, and leaped into the street. He shud- 
dered with fear as the priests of the Temple dis- 
closed his ravings before them. 


But a more palpable condemnation yet awaited 
him. He had already been informed of being 
overheard by Sylpheta in the senate hall, through 
the treachery of her lover, who was one of the 
conspirators. He had taken the necessary pre- 
caution to prevent her exposition, and soon felt 
fully persuaded that no injury to his schemes 
could accrue from her exertions; owing to her re- 
cent journey. He confidently presumed that his 
hop’s would be consummated, ere her return. 
But alas! how uncertain are even the probabilities 
of life! Her part in the drama she considered 
too momentous to be overlooked; and Sylpheta, 
whom he imagined many leagues distant from the 
city, now stood before him as his accuser! Amaz- 





ed and thunderstruck he gazed and tremblingly 
| listened, tortured with the doom of destruction, as 
\she proceeded with her testimony. 

“Most mighty Potentate, and worthy Rulers! 
A short time hence, whilst returning from a visit 
to a friend, curiosity prompted me to enter the 
'senate-chamber. As I leisurely sauntered through 
| the hall, I heard the sound of footsteps. Dread- 
ing to be discovered I quickly concealed myself 
under the heavy folds of drapery that ornamented 


the wall. 
} 





Instantly two persons appeared, and 
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stationed themselves by the pillar which stood di- ‘the dark frown of the monarch, might be deci 
rectly before me. They were Marius and Seber- phered the inevitable ratification of the senator’s 
tus. Fora long time they held converse together ; | doom. 
and the import of their discourse was, the urge-| “Enough; it is sufficient,” cried Augustus, 
ing solicitations of Sebertus for the overthrow of as he arose from his throne, folding the scroll and 
Mecenas, and a firm determination or ‘he part placing it in his bosom. “Let the criminal be 
of Marius to resist and discountenance the horrid led forth, and immediately executed.” 
transaction. Munificent and great were the re-, He was suddenly seized by the rapacious lic- 
wards he promised; but still more manly and tors, and followed by the reviling populace, was 
generous was the opposition of Marius. They dragged to execution. With all the contumely 
finally seperated highly incensed at each other's of infamy and disgrace he was flung from the 
obstinacy. After they had gone, I crept from my | towering top of the Tarpeidan rock, and soon 
concealment, and was about to depart, when, at reached its base, a mass of mangled atoms! 
the foot of the pillar, a scroll, that they had drop- | whilst the returning multitude gladly hailed Syl- 
ped unnoticed, drew my attention. Here is the peta and Marius as the happy deliverers of their 
manuscript containing the plot, and its actors; country’s benefactor ! * * * * 
let the rulers judge for themselves.” * " * * * * * * 
Here Sylpheta concluded, and withdrew; whilst _ ‘Thus perished Sebertus. Thus fared the rigid- 
the scroll was hastily passed through the hands ly and noble Marius. ‘There is finally a just re- 
of the justices, and then presented to the emperor.) ward for those who follow the footsteps of integ- 
Already the sentence of conviction was murmur- | rity, but despicable misery is the unavoidable 


ed by the spectators. Already in their flushed | doom of him who soars on the wings of wanes 
countenances, the anxiety of the counsellors, and | and glaring ambition ! 





REFLECTIONS ON A SUNBEAM. 


The priceless sunbeam gladdens all, | I've seen a little cherub boy, 

Both great and small ; In playful joy, 

The monarch on his purple throne, Turn pensive, when a cloud obscured 
But not alone, The beam that lured 
Enjoys its sight. His raptured sight. 


The humble tiller of the soil, 
Inured to toil, ' 
Is cheered by Sol’s inspiring ray, 
And sings his lay 
Beneath its light. 


Bright sunbeam ! now thou smil’st upon 
The grave of one 

Who loved thy presence :—she has passed 
Like evening's last, 
Faint, parting light! 


The captive in his dreary cell, 


And, on some future summer day, 
O! who can tell 


; ; When ‘neath the clay 
The deep emotions that Gen, Thy golden light may gently rest 
When summer skies | Upon my breast, 


Burst on his sight? t With radiance bright. 


The sun’s all-vivifying ray, Sweet emblem of the hope that fills 
May bear away The heart !—and stills 

A portion of his spirit’s wo, Life’s siormy waves,—and bears abalm, 
And cease to glow, To sooth and calm 
Hope’s beacon light. Grief‘s searing blight! 


The little child, whose fairy life, 
With bligs is rife, 

Will smile more sweetly when the sun } 
Is passing on, 
In cloudless might. 


Thou tellest of a brighter clime, 
Unmarked by time, 
Where pure effulgent glory streams 
In cloudless beama, 
Of endless light. Crema. 
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MISSOLONGHEI. 


A TALE OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 





BY N. W. WHITE. 


—_— 


Is there a man in existence who has not read | the nations of the earth. She is only partially 
the history of modern Greece? Greece, proud | emancipated. Time will consummate what has 
and noble, what has she suffered ?1—or, rather,| but begun. Literature and freedom shall again 
what has she not suffered? Oppressed, insulted, | inhabit that classic soil together. The thunder- 
trampled upon by the iron foot of the haughty | ing wheels of the God of War shall be heard only 
Ottoman, the free spirit of her sons has remained | in the far distance. Greece shall be again! Her 
unsubdued and untamed. Although she had not | altar-fires shall be lit anew. The rainbow of peace 
the carefully disciplined soldiery so renowned in | shall be suspended on the cleft of the storm-cloud, 
her palmy days of ancient glory, the same inflexi- | and span the peninsula from either side. The 
ble independence was there, and every man ac- | song of rejoicing freemen shall startle the forget- 
counted himself a host. Battling with a number, ful revelers in the Ottoman halls of Byzantium. 
vastly above their own, they have often proved | Her standard shall be planted on every spot, now 
victorious, and taught the bloodiest Emperor in| marred and polluted by the footsteps of the uncir- 
the world that the song of triumph is not reserved | cumcised Turk. Glory shall strew the pathway 
for the mighty, pageant army, but the nerved, to her consecrated temples. Mars shall sacrifice 
resolute and magnanimous few. | on the shrine of the God of Peace. “ Great, in all 

Hunted and chased, like the lion from lair to | that constitutes true greatness, will. be the future 
lair; despoiled of nearly all her rich inheritance ;, Republic of Greece. She shall live again! Her 
driven from the open field to small, circumscribed ‘sons have driven the foe to the vortex of their 
fortresses, where every means of throwing in pro- | own destruction, paid their adorations to the 
visions was intercepted ; hideous famine wearing | Goddess of Liberty, and knelt at the unsullied 
them away, piecemeal; the greedy pestilence shrine of Republicanism. 
thinning their ranks by scores ;—still, through all | While the Grecian force was shut up in the 
this, during the recent revolution, she has scorned | besieged fortress of Missolonghi, with the bellige- 
to capitulate to the mercenary ‘Turk, or bow, in| rent army encamped in sight, so great was the 
accursed servility, to the sceptre of a heartless ty- | vigilance of the Turks in obstructing supplies for 
rant. “Honor and hope will guide Grecian con- | the garrison, that the inhabitants were almost re- 
stancy through the gloom of futurity?” is record- | duced to a state of famine. The determination to 
ed in her glorious Declaration of Independence ; | defeat the project of the enemy, was fixed and 
and, by the sacred dearness of their homes, they | matured. Rather than tarnish their valor by con- 
had fearfully sworn to wipe away, with their own ceding to his proffered terms, they were ready to 
blood, the ignominy of their previous degradation. | resist till the last watch-tower was mounted by a 

Tripolizza, pillaged Scio, Carpenisa,—the death- | single man. 
ground of the heroic Mearco Bozzaris, Ipsara, | “TD Themelis,” said a young man, in one of the 
Missolonghi, Navarino, and numerous other bat- | departments of state, to a member of the Greek 
tle-fields of note, might be cited to demonstrate | authorities, as he paced to and fro through the 
the miseries of that harrassed people, combat- | antiquated apartment. ‘The speaker was a noble 
ing for their disenthralment from the Infidel’s| and prepossessing man, and the voice with which 
shackels. he addressed the agitated walker, seemed not un- 

Oh! who can read the incidents of the Greek | used to a place in the councils of the mighty. 
Revolution and not shed a tear of commiseration | Half-curled, massy bunches of dark hair hung, 
over the fate of that unhappy Republic! But} undressed, negligently, over his temples, even 
she will yet arise to a conspicuous place among/ down to his exceedingly heavy eye-brows. The 
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His 

As 
he spake, his brows bent so frowningly over his 
eyes, that it gave them a singularly fierce and in- 
dignant look. 

“D Themelis, how long is this accursed siege 
to last? If the hell-hound Infidels are to muti- 
late our ranks by incessantly casting in bombs 
and shells, must we forget our own puissance, 
and cowardly cringe while they crow?” 


eye was large, protuberant and expressive. 
nose was of that form peculiar to his nation. 


Themelis was wellnigh such a seeming per- 
sonage as the speaker, with this exception; he 
was calm, deliberative and experienced, while the 
other was rash, hasty and impetuous. Spiridon, 
much the younger of the two, wel! knew that his 
interrogation could not be readily answered ; and 
he was, therefore, neither chafed nor surprised, 
when Themelis turned a glance of powerful mean- 
ing on him, and said: 

Spiridon, when Ibrahim discovers unanimity 
among the Greeks, and a willingness to do their 
duty, that moment will he withdraw from before 
our walls. He knows full well, that by unbroken 
numbers, though few, we are invincible. His own 
experience at Monasteri will tell him that. Be- 
fore God, I feel as small a wish to succumb to 
our deadly foe, as, perhaps, does my brave friend 
arms.” 

The young officer bit his nether lip; and, ris- 
ing from his seat, walked, disconcertedly, several 
times across the-floor; when he flung himself 
down k<avily again, and striking his arm ener- 
getizally on the table, added, 

«“ Oh! Themelis, it reels my disturbed brain, 
when I recollect what I have seen this day, the 
thought of which I have vainly striven to drive 
from my memory. 

Themelis paused in his steps, and slowly ad- 
vancing, seated himself opposite the speaker, gaz- 
ing into his face with an eagerness that demanded 
further explanation. 

«“ In passing down one of our streets, this mor- 
ning,” resumed Spiridon, “ my attention was ar- 
rested by the sound of a low wailing, which seem- 
ed to emanate from an old, delapidated garret. 
Prompted by anxiety to learn the cause, I hastily 
ascended a long flight of crazy stairs, leading from 
the street into a time-blackened room on the 
second floor. The door stood ajar; and gently 
pushing it wide open, I boldly entered. God of 
heaven! what a sight of hopeless wretchedness 
and grief presented itself. It was a smoked, dingy 
room, and save a half-fallen-in fire-place, a mould- 





ed pallet, on as miserable a frame, was the only 
ostensible furniture I could see. Stretched on 
this, with the death-sweat just as it had oozed 
from the pores of her marble brow, lay a middle 
aged female, cold, stiff, dead! By her side 
knelt a sylph-like young creature—perchance the 
daughter——-moaning as if with a broken heart, and 
her face buried in the bosom of the dead mother ! 
Never did I ween what penury is till then—for 
[ knew, alas! too well, that that mother had per- 
ished from sheer starvation. I wept like a child, 
As I turned away from the heart-rending specta- 
cle, I cursed, ay cursed—and Oh! what a Satanic 
joy I felt in cursing—tke remorseless Turk, the 
instigator of this awful scene of death and des- 
pair !” 

He paused overcome with the poignancy of his 
D Themelis hung 
his head, and with his huge war-knife etched 
ny sterious characters on the table. 


own touching reminiscence. 


« Spiridon,” said he, when he had gained suffi- 
cient composure for enunciation, “this incident 
may be new to you; but I see and hear of them 
every day; and what augments my grief the more, 
is, that I possess scarcely the means for affording 
relief. Besieged licre in this small fortress, where 
every avanue for gaining supplies is narrowly 
vateched, we must soon make a dernier sortie, or 
linger and die from want.” 

Spiridon suddenly started, his face crimsoned 
with a suffused flush, and recommenced his alter- 
nate striding over the floor. But he svon halted 
short, and dashing the clammy perspiration from 
his forehead, turned and hastily retreated from 
the house, resolved to be the preserver of the in- 
habitants of the town by obtaining sustenance. 

Alas! of what avail were the individual efforts 
ofa single man! How little did he expect to be 
thwarted in every step he took! And how soon 
did his prospects fall under the deleterious shadow 
of the fate that hung pending over his devoted 
head ! 

On the evening of the memorable 21st of April, 
1826, the camp’of the besiegers was a scene of 
recondite stillness. Some, who were fatigued 
with the repeated minor skirmishes and assaults 
of the day, had sunk into slumber beside their 
arms. Others, the stationaries of the cantonment, 
had hushed their Bacchanalian revelrics, and 
were placed at their stated posts as sentinels. 
The singularly grotesque appearanoe of his Arabi- 
an legions, equipped in medley uniforms, formed 
a striking contrast to the gorgeously magnificent 
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tent of Ibrahim Pacha, in which a brilliant taper 
was glowing, close by the redoubtable Com- 
mander of the Turkish army. 

The rich hangings of the doorway parted in 
twain, and an officer entered. He was majestical- 
ly tall and erect; had a jet-black mustache and 
beard. His eye, whose fire had been stirred up 
by some unpleasant circumstance, was vague and 
unsettled. Costily apparalled, and his head, con- 
trary to the time and occasion, crowned with a 
turban of exquisite workmanship. It was Ipsi- 
lanta Bey, nephew to the grand Sultan. 

“Tbrahim,” said he,—for Turkish forms had, 
of late, become vbsolete in the camp—“ Ibrahim, 
I have been ordered to your presence—What is 
the will of the mighty Pacha ?” 

«Thou art suspected, Ipsilanti, of clandestinely 
conspising with the Greeks, in order to discomfit 
your own blood.” <A dangerous frown lowered 
on the brow of the speaker, as he paused, evident- 
ly looking for a confutation of the charge. 

“Tis false, captain Pacha,” rejoined the young 
officer ; “tis false as a tybestre’s bewitchery. I 
will allege no further in refutation of such mali- 
cious impeachment.” 

Ibrahim settled himself, for a moment, into 
deep thought, doubtful whether to punish the ar- 
rogance of his subject, or to soothe him into loy- 
alty by kindliness, when he spoke in a tone that 
illy concealed his dissatisfaction, rendered still 
more palpable by his laconic words—* you may 
retire.” Ipsilante wheeled contemptously from 
the tent; but scarcely had he gone from view, 
when Ibrahim struck smartly upon the table, and 
was answered by the ingress of a dark-featured, 
sun-browned guard; who bowed in solemn rever- 
ence, and received the rigid orders of the luxuri- 
ous Turk. 

“ Mark well and minutely the footsteps of Ip- 
silanti Bey; be a spy upon his nightly maraud- 
erings, and haste to acquaint me with your pro- 
gress.” 

The man obsequiously reverenced, and depar- 
ted. 

When Ipsilanti left the presence of the Com- 
mander, he proceeded along the immense range of 
tents with noiseless steps, strictly noting that the 
lately boisterous wassailers slept secure and pro- 
found. Passing the last outpost, he pressed his 
steps on by the margin of the wide sheets of water 
that then overflowed the lower grounds, and datt- 
ing into the shadow of a lofty tower that over- 
hung the walls of Missilonghi, crept stealthily and 





breathlessly forward till he reached a familiar 
spot, where he made a preconcerted signal. ‘This 
was responded to analogously; and presently a 
rope ladder was hung from the top of the battle- 
ments, and the next moment the placid form of 
a Grecian maiden was seen librating herself on 
the fragile fastenings. ‘The hand of the Turk was 
held out as she descended, into whose arms she 
relapsed as she stepped on the ground. 

Ali Pacha! what two strangely dissimilar be- 
ings meeting in such a strange trysting place ! 
The forbidding features of a ferocious Ottoman 
soldier, in contrast with the peerless beauty of a 
Grecian vestal! The contour of her form was 
delicately symmetrical; the bosom was snowy 
white, round and voluptuous; the eyes were darkly 
beautiful, shaded by lashes of silken texture; the 
lips close-fitting, but their carmine glow not en- 
tirely concealed ; and the florid hue of the full, 
round check, was heightened by the auburn ring- 
lets that wandered, carelessly down over her back, 
and spired profusely round the beautiful white 
neck. 

Up passed the moon from the eastern horizon, 
and her glad, solemn rays went careering over the 
hill-tops, and nestled in the lap of the wide 
stretched plains. Off to the left wasthe martial 
camp of the besiegers, bathed in a flood of nightly 
radiance, which reflected dazzlingly from the pol- 
ished muskets stacked up in the centre. Above 
the heads of the nocturnal conferees, waved and 
flapped the streaming flag of the desponding be- 
sieged, while the bland beams of moonlight clung, 
like spectral forms, to the jutting stone-work of 
the sombre garrisons, and the hirsuted festoons of 
the dwellings. On the immeasurable expanse of 
waters contiguous, gleamed the halcyon rays, like 
a lustrous sheen flung back from the illumined 
bosom of a silver world; while upward, where the 
vision traveled through the vague, dim depths of 
immensity, twinkled the concave of heaven, stud- 
ded with innumerable stars, like beacon-lights 
breaking in on the shores of Time, from the far- 
off realms of Eternity. 

We need not detail the conversation of Ipsi- 
lanti and the daughter of D’Themelis—for it was 
she—as they sat, the lover and the loved, amid 
the soul-subduing imagery of Nature. By acci- 
dent they had met, in other places, in days gone 
by. An unaccountable love had sprung up be- 
tween them. On discovering their near proximi- 
ty to each other at Missolonghi, they quickly 





found place and opportunity to secretly meet and 
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converse—she by scaling the walls, aided by an | Ah! Greeee, where rests thy glory now, 


on¢ - ‘ Tr: mas >rushe rei oes? 

artificial ladder—he in absconding from his post, ; rrampled and crushed by foreign foes 
a ti | t thi hal twat t } Thy doom is writ upon thy brow, 

. ~ > > re | : F 

and meeting her at this consecrated trysting spot. | Tor cies, i suthie ania ten? 


His absence at such times, had been the occasion | 


. : ne : S Ere the maiden had fairly finished the incan- 
of Ibrahim’s suspicion; and little did the blissful) |. , , 4 a 
: eae 7 alle tation, a shrill whistle was heard, and three of 
lover imagine;that, on this night, the blood-hounds | ae : 
; . | Ibrahim’s most burly soldiers sprang before them, 

had scented him, and were even then preparing | 


: and cried out 
for his capture. The soft, melting look, and sun- «W : ——— 
ny smile of the beauteous Serapho had so fasci- | whruiglins ine signee celebs ium 
y ' on 'to bear you, a prisoner, bound, to his feet.” 
J P 


nated his mind, that he heard, saw nor knew | Ipsilanti, aghast, fell back apace, bore the faint- 
aught but her. And when she descanted on the ‘ing girl in one arm, while with the other he un- 


sore afflictions of her people, phrenzied and mad _ sheathed, and brandished aloft his sword, exclaim- 
from actual destitution—when she opened up to ; 


ing, 

him the volume of her own heart, disclosing each | «Never, minions, never, whilst strength re- 
motely page, and implored him, with tearful eyes, | sins to wield my weapon. Return and tell’—— 
to ingratiate himself into Ibrahim’s friendship on | 
behalf of her doomed nation—when she hung 


frantically on his arm, and conjured him by the 


« ’Tis useless wasting words, Ipsilanti,’” inter- 
rupted one, who seemed to be the leader, and who, 


“ me in fact, was the identical soldier duly commission- 
God of the Greeks to ameliorate their starving ed asa spy by Ibrahim;— 
H - - ? 


Be “tis useless wasting 
condition, there was a strong conflict between the 


; “gr _ EONSES "ES words; we-—” but he, in turn, was baffled by 
potent ties of consanguinity, and his inclination | Syiridon himself, at the head ofa few friends, 


to desert. who had missed Serapho, and were in the search. 


As if conscious of the struggle in his mind, Seeing her in the arms of a Turk, and supposing 
and impelled to it by the excitement of her feel- that they were about bearing her forcibly away, 
ings, Serapho, in a voice, clear and euphonious as Spiridon and his followers dashed furiously on 
the strains of the breeze-waked wires of a sylvan amongst them. 





lyre, chanted a song with such thrilling pathos, 
that Ipsilanti forgot his Turkish lineage in the 
rapt thoughts of his charming singer :— 


“ Ah! Greece, where rests thy glory now, 
Trampled and crushed by foreign foes? 
Thy doom is writ upon thy brow, 
Thy sun is set that glorious rose, 
The tootmarks of a Pacha’s tread, 
Is seen upon thy classic shore; 
The voice of ages starts its bed, 
Thy thraldomed children to deplore. 


Where sat the statesman in thy halls, 
Or trod the senate in his pride, 
The gibes of Arabs stain the walls, 

Or voice there wakes but to deride. 
His deadly wrath confronts the weak, 
His insults dire the maiden feels— 
The steel for him that dares to speak, 
Or her that for his mercy kneels. 


Fanes entered by the spoiler foe, 
Shrines razed by sacriligious hand— 
Oh! thou art but a mighty wo, 
And crimson flood engulfs the land. 


, ticable, gathered up Ipsilanti, and the insensible 


A serious skirmi-h, of course, 
Ipsilanti, was soon overpowered 
The Arabs fought with desperation, 

and finding a suitable time, when the Greeks 
flagged, they caught up the body of Spiridon, who 

had been stunned by a blow from their leader, 
and fled for the camp. ‘They were pursued, but 
reached a place of safety before overtaken. Spiri- 
don regained sensibility as they bore him along ; 
but finding that he was, by this time, secured by 
strong cords, resigned himself to his fate. He 
took one long, ardent farewell gaze on the walls 
and towers of Missolonghi, with their banners 
floating in the stilly moonlight, and the next in- 
stant was hurried into the tent of the haughty 
Ottoman. 


was the result. 
and bound. 


The Greeks retraced their way, when they 
_found that the rescue of their leader was imprac- 


| Serapho, and speedily convocated within the 


| walls of the town. 
| 


| (To be concluded.) 
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REMINISCENCE OF LIGONAIR VALLEY, 


WESTMORELAN 


Tuost who have paid attention to the history | 
of our country, will recollect that in the year 1758 
General Forbes, with an army composed of Brit- | 
ish Regulars in part, and in part of Colonial) 
draughts, set out from the eastern part of Penn-| 
sylvania by a course through the wilderness not: 
before traversed by the whites. His object was| 
to subjugate to the British government, Fort Du | 
Quesne, then in the possession of the French and | 
their Indian allies. After having opened a way 
by which he could march his army forward; or, if, 
necessary, return as far as the valley of Ligonair— | 
being then in the last valley westward, between the 
ranges of mountains that divide the east from the 
west—being about fifty miles from his place of 
destination, and ignorant of the enemy’s force, he 
determined to fortify himself by the erection of 
a stockade fort, to which he might, in case of 
emergency, retreat. Hence the erection of Fort, 
Ligonair on the ground on which the thriving 
village of that name now stands. By scouting par- 
ties, sent forward for the purpose, Gen. Forbes as- | 
certained that the garrison in Du Quesne was weak 
and apparently about to abandon the station. 
Upon receiving this information, he left a small 
body of men in Fort Ligonair, and with his main 
force marched forward to Fort Du Quesne, of 
which he took undisputed possession. 

The object of the expedition—the capture of 
Du Quesne, the key of the west—being thus ac- 
complished, and the term of service of the Colo- 
nial troops having expired, they were discharged. 

The men engaged in this expedition had the 
opportunity of examining the territory through 
which they passed, and were enabled to judge 
what it was afterwards, by improvement, destined 
to become ; and though the campaign had been 
one of extensive fatigue and dangers, it did not 
discourage them from future displays of valorous. 
enterprise. The fertility of the soil around Fort 
Ligonair, tempted twenty or thirty of the brave 
followers of Gen. Forbes, in his western expedi- 
tion, to leave the great valley of Cumberland with 
their families, in the spring of 1759, and settle in 
the then forest-bound vale of Ligonair. 

In traversing a mountainous wilderness, one | 
hundred and fifty miles in extent, with no other | 
pathway than that made by Forbes the preceding 


D COUNTY, PA. 


summer—scttling in a dense forest with only the 
scanty supply of provisions brought with them— 
having to clear the ground before they could raise 
any, and to erect habitations to protect them from 
the inclemencies of the approaching winter—the 
difficulties and hardships they had to encounter, 
can be more easily conceived than described. 

But what cannot men effect united as they 
were, by those cementing ties of friendship and 
feeling which make the interest or danger of one, 
the interest or danger of all. 

Among this enterprising company of adventu- 
rers, a Mr. Reed, witha family of four children, 
was a conspicuous member. He located on a 
piece of land about three miles from the fort. His 
oldest child was a daughter, called Rebecca; his 
second; ason, wasnamed George. Rebecca, the 
heroine of our tale, being the eldest, was necessa- 
rily required to assist her father in his out-door 
avocations, such as planting, hoeing, and gather- 
ingin the crop. These active employments gave 
to her physical system, a strength and activity un- 


usual to her sex. ‘Thus blessed as she was, en- 


joying a fine flow of spirits, and a mind calm, se- 


rene and fearless, she grew up to maturity ripened 
into womanhood, the pride of her parents, and 
the favorite of the valley. 

For the first sixteen years, this brave little col- 
ony enjoyed comparative peace with their Indian 
neighbors. During that period, each family had 
acquired a vomfortable home. Many other fami- 
lies had, from time to time, heen added to their 
number; and, in this delightful valley, buta com- 
paratively brief space before, an unbroken wilder- 
ness, might now be seen from the summit of the 
mountains which surrounded it, at least a hun- 
dred thriving improvemeuts, and as many plain 
log dwellings, tenanted by a free, fearless, peace- 
ful and happy community. 

But human prospects, however flattering, are 
liable to vicissitudes. 
friends. 


So it was with our ancient 


On the commencement of the American Revo- 
lution in 1775, the northern Indians, hitherto the 
hired murderers of the French, became the ruth- 
less desperadoes of Great Britain, and fiercely 
fought for that power which they had formerly 
opposed. But though the red man had changed 
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his ally, he had not changed his nature. He was 
still the foe of the pioneer, and cherished an in- 
veterate and uncompromising hostility to “Dead- 
Stimulated by the hope 
of reward from the employers; urged by the in- 
extinguishable fires of vengeance, and favored by 
their intimate knowledge of the country, they lurk- 
ed unseen in the defiles of the forest, except when 
they choose to be felt in their exterminatory mode 
of warfare. The situation of the settlement be- 
came extremely, perilous. They found that to 
remain in isolated dwellings was to insure univer- 
sal destruction. They therefore united for com- 
mon defence, and took shelter in the fort, particu- 
arly in the summer season. In the winter, du- 
ring the prevalence of snow, they were but little 
molested,” the Indians instinctively fearing that 
moccason tracks might tell tales.” 

Our settlers though dangerously situated, could 


‘ 6 
enings and clearings. 


not be frightened from their cherished abodes. 
They determined, at all hazards, to occupy their 
toil-purchased heritage, their love-endeared domi- 
ciles. 
sustain life, the means of subsistence must come 


Noble, dangerous resolution! In order to 


from their farms. And as much as possible to 
guard against danger while tilling their land, they 
went, each man with his rifle, to the field in a bo- 
dy, leaving but few to defend the fort. When ar- 
rived at the theatre of operation, a part stacked 
their arms in some convenient and accessible 
place, and ardently engaged in the business of 
agriculture, while the rest stood sentry around the 
field to prevent surprise from their wily foe. ‘Thus 
passed years of those fearful times, almost every 
week producing some scene of excitement and 
alarm from the depredations of the savage, cither 
on the citizens of their own or neighboring scttle- 
ment. 
rendered their, effects transient. They were 
thought of only while narrated, and served to per- 
petuate their vigilant system of united defence. 
Among the inmates of the fort, was a number 
of both sexes who had just arrived at that inter- 
esting time of life—matuyity of intellect and phys- 
ical powers—when the spirits are buoyant, nerves 
elastic, hearts joyous and feelings prone to con- 
vivial enjoyment. These could not, and why 
should they, be restrained from engaging, for 
amusement, in trials of strength and activity, such 
as were common in that day. One favorite rural 
sport was running foot-races over the green lawn 
inside the stockade. Of those ~who engaged in 
these pedestrian exercises, our heroine, Miss Reed, 


But the very frequency of these alarms, 





was not the least distinguished. 5 Custom not 
then excluding her sex from these amusements, 
she constantly enjoyed them, and aspired if pos- 
sible, to be the fieetest of the competitors. For 
this desirable reputation, she had but one rival, 
Mr. Shannon, a young man, two or three years 
her senior. Shannon possessed the requisite traits 
of character for popularity—bravery and generos- 
ity—and was, like our heroine, a general favorite. 
In the races which were frequent, he and Miss 
Reed far outstripped every other competitor; but 
though they often contended for victory over each 
other, the nicest judges could not determine to 
which it belonged; but a question sometimes 
arose in the minds of critical observers, whether 
she was in every instance spared the mortification 
of defeat by her own unsurpassed fleetness, or by 
his partial gallantry. As that question was not 
decided then, we will not attempt its solution 
now. 

In 1778, the gloomiest period of the revolution, 
that period which emphatically tried men’s souls, 
from the Commander-in-chief, through every class 
of society, down to the danger-defying pioneer, 
with hostile savages. Regardless of danger, the 
colony of Ligonair, united in their usual way, and 
harvested their little crop. After the ingathering, 
Miss Reed, a female companion, her brother 
George, and another young man, Iecft the fort in 
the afternoon, intending to gather blackberries at 
a farm some two miles from the fort, their road 
led for some distance through a thick growth of 
While passing this part of the road, 
they saw coming towards them, on horseback, 
with a big gun on his shoulder, a Mr. McDowell, 
an inmate of the fort; to which he was returning 
When within a few rods of meet- 
ing, they were fired on by a party of Indians lying 
in ambush. George Reed was shot through the 
body, and mortally wounded. A ball from the 
enemy struck the barrel of M’Dowell’s rifle just 
where it rested on his shoulder, and was shivered 


underwood. 


from his farm. 


to atoms by the concussion ; particles of it were 
afterwards extracted from his face and neck. 
George Reed, with a death effort, sprang into the 
thicket. His companions wheeled and ran to- 
wards the young women, who were a short dis- 
tance behind. An Indian rushing into the path 
before him, seized and made him prisoner. Miss 
Reed was at this time walking arm in arm with 
her female friend. On hearing the alarm, she 
turned to run, but her comrade retained her hold, 
exclaiming, Oh! Rebecca, will you leave me! 
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The peril of the moment suspended every con-, 
sideration but that of safety. Every other emo- 
tion was lost in the fear of a horrid death and the 
hope of self-preservation. Extricating himself 
from her intimidated companion—who stood mute 
in despair until the tomahawk of a ruthless sav- 
age sunk deep into her skull and laid her a life- 
less corpse at her feet—Miss Reed bounded off at 
the very instant an Indian, the swiftest of the 
party, disencumbered of his tomahawk and gun, 
sprang forward and attempted to seize her. He 
was so near her that he extended his hand to grasp 
her clothes. 
M’Dowell, who after receiving the fire of the In- 


This was seen and related by Mr. 


dian, wheeled his horse across the road, urged 
him to his specd, having just tine to look back 
and witness what we have here narrated. 

The savage failing in his first effort to secure 
his victim, a determined and protracted chase en- 
sued. Miss Reed, having summoned all her en- 
ergies to the task and confident of her own pow- 
ers, retreated with a velocity never before witness- 
ed by her merciless pursuer; who, notwithstand- 
ing his proverbial admiration of superior powers, 
was not only astonished but moriified to find 
himself out-run by a woman. The very though 
was agony to his feelings, and he became more 
and more determined to make her his captive. 
For this purpose, he resorted to the usual strata- 
vom of the Indian. He endeavored to intimidate 
his intended victim by those terrific yells which 
the savave alone can utter. But his scheme prov- 
ed abortive, and produced a result very different 
from that which he intended. Our heroine after- 
wards stated that she thought each fearful savage 
scream she heard behind her, added energy to her 
feelings and accelerated her speed. Every bound 
now increased the distance between her and ber 
sanguinary foe. But, relying on his superior 
abilities to continue the pursuit, and inspired by 
the hope thence arising of yet capturing the rich 
prize before him, and preserving his character 
from perpetual reproach, he persevered in the pur- 
suit. The inmates of the fort heard the report of 
the guns and the hideous yells of the Indian. 
Knowing that a party had gone out in that direc- 
tion and. rightly conjecturing they were surprised 
by a party of their skulking enemies, the men in- 
stantly seized their rifles and rushed forth to the 
rescue. Shannon was one of the party that flew 
He knew that Miss 


If he needed any thing 


to the relief of the victims. 


Reed was among them. 





to stimulate to superior exertion, anxicty for the 
» 


> ] 


fate of her to him most dear, furnished that stimu- 
lant, and he soon left far behind the fleetest of his 
companions. When he had proceeded about a 
quarter of a mile he saw with joy unspeakable, 
Miss Reed, still safe, and at the top of her speed, 
making towards the fort, pursued, at some dis- 
tance, by an Indian warrior. The latter seeing 
the object of his wishes within reach of a deliver: 
er who held in his hand the unerring rifle, turned, 
and frantic with rage and disappointment, made 
good his retreat. The next moment the preserv- 
er and the preserved were in each other’s arms! 
Here, gentle reader, let me pause and not mock 
the scene by inadequate description. Their emo- 
tions at this interesting crisis, not only far sur- 
passed the powers of language but also the con- 
Her fecl- 


ings were those of gratitude to her deliverer. 


ceptions of the most vivid imagination. 


His the proud and happy consciousness of having 
been instrumental in saving for himself the lovely 
object he now pressed to his throbbing bosom. 
In that thrilling instant every peril was forgotten. 
During a moment's converse, held, not in the cold 
formality of words but in the saered language of 
the heart—a language which however intelligible 
to them, admits of no translation—they discover- 
ed how much they loved, how inseparably their 
But their felicity did 
not cause them to forget their duty. 


affections were entwined. 
Having 
been instructed in the Christian religion and 
taught to put their confidence in God and to be 
grateful for his favors, they united in presenting 
their unfeigned thanks to the Father of mercies 
for this spectal interposition of his providence in 
behalf of one of his children. Happy moment! 
From the lofty pinnacle 
of bliss to which her devout aspirations had ele- 


It was but a moment. 


vated her feelings, they soon resumed their won- 
ted equanimity. ITer mind recurred to the scenes 
she had passed through, and her brother and com- 
panions naturally came first to her thoughts and 
“Oh 
my brother! my brother! Oh my companions ! 
Where are they? what has been their fate? “Fly, 


seemed to demand her utmost solicitude. 


said she to those arvund her, “fly to their relief. 
It may be that it is not yet too late to rescue them 
from a cruel death or a still more cruel bondage.” 
Instantly every man flew to the relief of their 
common friends. Shannon, to whose arm she 
still clung, was left to take care of his dear Rebec- 
ca. He led her to the fort at the gate of which 
they were met by its aged inmates, among whom 
were her parents whose joy for her safety was 
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only damped by a fearful apprehensions for the | in the enjoyment of each other's affections. They 
fate of her comrades. ‘These apprehensions were | lived to a good old age, respected in life, in death 
soon supplanted by bitter reality. When the par-| lamented by all who knew them. 
ty that went in pursuit of the Indians, arrived at} But it was diflerent with the discomfited Indian. 
the fatal thicket, they found the lifeless body of | His ears were constantly greeted with “ White 
the young woman lying scalped in the road. Af-| squaw beat you.” “ You no warrior,” and simi- 
ter a brief search, the body of George Reed was | lar expressions of contempt. But this was not all. 
also found at some distance from the road. He} A chieftain’s daughter, the flower of the forest, to 
was not scalped. The Indians had departed with | whom he was engaged to be married on his re- 
their prisoner without obtaining this much prized | turn, and to whom he had promised a white ser- 
trophy—a trophy the more highly valued as it} vant of his own capturing as a nuptial present— 
procured, not only the approbation of the British | heard with mortification the account of his dis- 
government, but also a portion of their gold. The} grace. She met the abashed warrior with a con- 
party returned with the remains of their butcher-|temptuous frown. She told him that she had lov- 
ed friends to which they, the next day, paid the! ed him for his prowess in battle and the chase, but 
last sad duties of interment. that his being beaten by “a pale faced squaw” 
During the continuance of the war, which last-| had broken the chain by which she was won. So 
ed three years after the incident we have related, | saying, she turned from him with a look of con- 
our colony was confined principally to the fort.| tempt, declaring that she would keep her affee- 
But to the storms of war smiling peace again re-| tions and hand for some one more worthy the 
turned to bless our land and release the pioneer | favor of a chieftain’s daughter. When the priso- 
from his protracted confinement within the dusky | ner already mentioned, returned from a three 
walls of the stockade to resume in safety his | year’s servitude with his captors, this Indian still 
agricultural pursuits. Shannon and Miss Reed | continued to be employed in the meanest drudgery 
united by marriage, spent their days ona farm | of the tribe,a striking evidence of the odium with 
near the fort. The writer of this narrative saw | which failure in any undertaking considered prac- 
them when far advanced in life, surrounded by a| ticable, is regarded by savage nations. 
number of grand children, still apparently happy | 
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THE MAY QUEEN OF THE FLOWERS. 
A FABLE, 


BY LEWIS J. CIST. 


The Flowers in council met one day Two rivals, each with eager voice 


To choose their annual Queenof May ; 
From every side, or far or near, 

In troops the floral tribes appear; 

The hot-house sent forth all its pride, 
The garden with the hot-house vied ; 


Thus offered for the publie choice :— 


iff am not your Queen of May. 
View my complexion, fresh and fair, 
What other with it may compare, 
And forest, wild-wood, hill aud dale, } Mark the rich beauty of my face. 
And sun-capp’d mount, and lonely vale, 
And sunny mead and flowery field, 
Their several varied beauties yield; 
All robed in Nature’s best array, 

To grace the Floral Court of May! 


| 
| 
| “ Look,” said the Rosg, “at me, and say 
} 


And tell me whose has hait its grace. 
Then say whose majesty of mein 
So much befits her to be Queen?” 


“What!” said the Liry, “ pass for grace, 
The round, Dutch fulness of your face ? 


Scarce had they got together, when Such red for a complexion fair, 


(As oftentimes we sce ’mongst men,) Your pride for majesty of air? 
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THE MAY QUEEN, &c. 19 


Look but a moment, friends, at ME, 
True beauty if you would but see,— 
Complexion, whiter than the snow, 
And carriage, grace itself, you know ; 
Consider well my claims, and say 
Shall I not be your QuEEN or May?” 


“ What, hussey!” in a rage, replies 
The RoseE,--" how dare you tell such lies? 
ME proud !—my face red, round and Dutch !— 
Tis false! I'd have you know as much; 
Back on yourself your hate I fling, 
You spiteful, lily-livered thing! ” 


“Madam! your coarse abuse I scorn, ” 
Replies the Liny in her turn; 
“ And leave it to our friends to say, 
Which ofus shall be Queen to-day !” 


And now the Council, late so quiet, 
Became a scene of noisy riot; 
And, from on every side, arise 
Murmurs, disputes, and angry cries ; 
And soon, on either side the border, 
The Flowers are ranged in martial order, 
While each, in fierce and warlike note, 
For his own favorite strains his throat: 
Some shout * Tite Lity! *—some “'Tue Rosz! ”— 
And soon from words had got to blows, 
When “ hold! * cries one.—and at the word, 
Quiet and order are restored : 
"Twas the tall stately SuNrFLoweER, who 
Thus gravely chid the noisy crew :— 


“For shame! for shame!—is this the way, 
Neighbors, to choose a Queen of May? 
Will angry words, or blows declare 
Which of our number is most fair? 

Or are those fit o’er us to sway, 

Who plainly thus declare that they 
Themselves unable are to rule, 

And their own passions fierce, to school 
To what alone should treemen awe— 
Justice and order, right and law? 

By this—nor yet by this alone— 

The Rose and Lity both have shown, 
That not for merely outward grace-- 

A charming figure—pretty tace— 
Majestic looks, or stately mein, 

Should we select our May pay QuEEN! 


“That both are fair, is not denied, 

But in the rose, lo! haughty pride 

Sits scowling o’er her lovely face, 

And robs it now of half its grace ; 

Then mark how jealousy and spleen, 
The Livy's hues have tinged with green ; 
While envious hate distorts the air 

That lately was divinely fair! 


“ Again :--for this I must oppose 
Both Madam Liry and Miss Rosx ;-- 
*Tis known to all here niet to-day, 
That never yet was Queenof May 
Elected o’er the race of Flowers, 
But by spontaneous choice of ours ; 











Each other's praise, and not their own, 
Our Belles to speak were always known; 
And ne’er before, like mortal throats, 
Disgraced themselves by begging votes! 
But waited till the general voice, 

As one, proclaimed the general choice : 
Such was our good, old-fashioned way 
Of choosing this, our Queenof May; 
Such still our custom, as you know, 
And long may it continue so! 

The other way may do for men, 

For us, our own’s the beiter plan! 


“ And now to close :-—because, I'll own 
My speech beyond all bounds has grown ;— 
Touching our present choice of Queen, 
To end at once dispute between 
Those rival candidates—Miss Rose 
And Madam Lity—I propose 
Instead of either, we choose one 
Whi, though no asker for the throne, 
In beauty, worth, and modest grace, 
Is well deserving of the place: 
The crown, methinks, should tribute be 
To merit, joiued with modesty ; 
And meetly will the offering set 
Upon our meek-browed VIoLer !” 


Soon as he’d ended his oration, e 
The air was rent with acclamation; 
Pink *,seconded” the wise suggestion, 
Dau, chairman, put the question, 
And each and all, as with one voice, 
Declared the VIoLEr their choice. 
Then, petty rivalry effaced, 

The Rose and Lity first embraced, 
And then the Viotet—hand in hand— 
Escorted to the Regal stand; 
Where, in a neat and modest speech, 
She pays her grateful thanks to each 
Of her liege subjects.—and the friend 
Still in the Queen desires to blend; 
Then summoned all the Floral Nation 
To her approaching coronation, 
Naming the friends now--rivals late— 
Her chief attendant maids of state ; 

And the sage SUNFLOWER called to her 
Court Floral, as PRrmMwE MINIstER! 

With this, her Majesty’s oration 

Broke up the Floral convocation ; 

And thus, in friendship, part those 

re while almost had gotto blows: 
Yet ere they go, before the throne 

ass they in homage, one by one ; 

And as their duty thus they pay 
Of Fealty to their Queen of May, 

No eye butglowed in gratitude 
To where the friendly SuNFLOWER stood; 
And every heart, while rendering there 
Its homage to that sovereign fair, 
In every blessing breathed upon her, 
Embraced her charming maids of honor ; 
And ne’er was known (so legend’s say.) 
More lovely QUEEN or Mains oF May! 








JANE 


JONES. 


BY MISS 


E. A. E. 





Pian simple name, 
is minc;—a tale of truth. 
has long since departed from this world; and her 
brief sojourn here is well nigh forgotten. - 

My feeble pen cannot do justice to her loveli- 


ness, the no creature of fiction, she approached | 


more nearly, than any one I ever knew, to those 
enchanting pictures of female beauty and purity 
which the mighty “Magician of the North,” was 


wont to portray. A woman faultless in form, | 


The fair subject of it; 





and a plain simple tale, , small bundle, walk slowly down the street. T pre- 


sumed her to be one of the many, who toil all day, 
and at night go to receive the poor reward of their 
‘labor. 

As she was always enveloped in a large mantle 
and veil, I dreamed not of ever seeing her before, 
until one evening a child ran after her calling, 
“Mother,” she turned hastily, and I recognized 
with painful interest, Jane Jones. 

Her form had become attenuated, and drooping 


and truly gentle in heart, all grace, and peace, and| and her pale cheek rivalled no more the rose of 


love. “Who are those lovely children?” said a} the forest. Yet she smiled sweetly, and moved 


friend to me one fine spring morning, as Jane was! forward, gracefully as of old, to where I stood. 


playfully running from her laughing bey; al- 
though scarcely nineteen, she was a wife and 
mother. 
youngesister of the infant, the same soft dark eye; 
auburn ringlets, and roscate checks were hers. 

Truly, ye are happy! innocent ones! wnconsei- 
ous of sorrow as the green leaves that dance above 
your heads in morning briehtness. 

She stops for that wild rose. Ah! how beau- 
tiful it looks, on those long, soft, shining tresses; 
raect emblem of herself; the wild rose of nature. 


Liberal Nature! who graces the dim wilderness, 


with buds more beauteous than those of the 
guarded parterre. 
Does she not too give the fair brow, the deti- 


: : as Gey Se , 
cately rounded limb, and the lofty intellect, to h 


daughters in low estate, full as oft as to the sove- 
reign princess, and landed heiress? 8! 


a] 


But the charms of the ] 


i1umble ones, 2re Uu 
by the world; and they pass away li 
flower in the lonely wood. 


I may not pause on that swect picture; for I 


have another to shadow forth; more interesting | 


though less joyous. 


Three years after the morning to which I al-| 


ing some time in Baltimore. 


lude, I was spend 


' . . . 
}to her swect low voice, as with the never eceasin 


You might well have deemed her the | 


{ called at her humble dwelling, and sat listening 

ng 
needle in her hand, she toiled cheerfully on. Her 
‘husband was good and kind, and loved her as 
dearly, as his nature was capable of loving; for 
he had not the high spirit, the clear, calm intellect, 
He had for- 


merly held from the people asmall office, but hav- 


' which shed a glory round his wife. 


Ing 


lost it, he was now entirely out of employ- 


iment; and so to obtain shelter—to keep want from 
the 


live long day, and for hours, and hours in the 


preving on those dearest her heart, she sat 


ke 


away her lifo—until the 


gloomy night, working 


eve grew dim. and the delieate hand refused to 
iid her longer. We will not linger on this 


’ . . . we. ae 
t tian tote 4 ' ’ “nn f wl a 
Cis tne fa of thousanas of Ged; 


tures, thus to pour out, as it were, their young 


hearts blood for a bare subsistence. 
}? «1 > a m * + 
Poor Jane! the last time I saw her, she was 


- } 4 ’ 1 + , yt 
propped up in a great chair; and looked more Itke 
* ot? ‘ . ’ 
a softened shadow, than aught earthiy—slowly at 


limes she passed her long, thin finger, through 


ithe curls of her clinging child. Alas, fair boy! 


| that fond hand will not long rest on thy innocent 
head! Its whiteness, its transparency is of the 


I could no longer control myself; and 


| 
| 
| Crave. 
| 


The ereen leaves of summer had all faded. the| tears gushed from my eyes like rain; while she, 
. ? y= 3 sniveut sal . an 4 6” nee oe 
voice of bird, and insect were heard no more, and| Hie doomed, looked ealmly up, and said, “tere is 
. , } } , ” ° 
I prefered the cheerful hum of the city to the}! Bepe 


wailing sounds of autumn; and sought for objects 
of interest in my busy fellow creatures; instead of 
“brooks, and stones, and running streams.” 


Every evening I observed a slight young female 


come forth from a neighboring court, and with a} 


A narrow marble slab, marked, “Jang Jonrs> 


ved 22,” in the old Lutheren church yard, Queen 
j street, is now all that tells of her on earth. 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 1845. 


' 
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DEATH OF 
WHO WAS SLAIN 


DR. J 


OSEPH WARREN, 


AT THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, JUNE 


17, 1775, 





BY J. 


W. F. W. 





INTELLECTUAL superiority and great moral 
worth have ever commanded the respect and eli- 
cited the admiration of the better portion of man- 
kind. We instinctively look up with reverence 
to that man whom nature has gifted with talents 
above the ordinary class of his fellow beings. We 
weave a crown of laurel for him while living, and, 
when dead, strew his grave with flowers. Should 


a long catalogue of glorious deeds be appended to 





his name, a thousand culogists will spring up with 
successive ages to throw incense on his memory. 
The dark spots on his character are forgotten, and 
But eulo- 
gy does not always breathe the spirit of truthful 
history. 


the bright ones become more brilliant. 


‘loo often unpropitious circumstances 
obscure the brightest ornaments of human nature. 
In the shades of obscurity be buried some of the 
most striking examples of true greatness and 

alted moral worth. Like butterflics in a garden, 
culogists are pleased with the most beautiful flow- 





ing their nature or qualities. 


ers and sport gaily around them without ex: rT 
The gilded trap-| 
} 


pings of Royalty ; the illusive charms of worldly | 
splendor; the roar, the pomp and magnificence of | 
war, hot unfrequently are substituted for lasti n¢e | 
virtues. ‘hey too easily purchase a passport to 
conduct unworthy nemes to immortality. 


I also appear, bearing an humble tribute for the 


dead. Tremblingly I would enter the silent city 
where his dust reposes, and place it upon his 
That grave, 


erave. no earthly monument sur- 





mounts—no towering pyramid points you to it. 
1 would not call up a king, with his starry dia-| 
dem, or an emperor escorted by a long train of| 


earth’s nobility. You are not, kind reader, to 


contemplate the successful hero lea ding his con-| 


quering host over the ruins of fallen empires. ‘The | 


character before us is infinitely more worthy. Wej|a 


are not to fly from one province to another, or 
battle fields ren 


by the glory of his arms; we are not to gaze upon | 


wander over fifty dered immortal 


triumphal marches or count the thousands of 
wretched victims who swell and adorn his tri-, 

r . . { 
umpls. No; but one small field claims our at-} 


tention—it is the resting place of those who first 


fell in the cause of American Tudependence. To 
one favored spot I would lead you; to the grave of 
Warren. There silently and reverently open 
the fount of your tears, for a patriot’s dust slum- 
bers beneath you. 

The history of young Warren, though brief, is 
exceedingly interesting, and spreads out an invit- 
ing field to the eulogist. In early life he was prin- 
cipally remarkable for a burning love of liberty, 
and that fearlessness in advocating his sentiments, 
so peculiar to the settlers of the New England 
states. He seemed to be born expressly for the 
Nature had blessed him 
with a sparkling genius, and had thrown around 


American Revolution. 


him every thing necessary to develope it. He 
was the petted child of Liberty, and in a capaci- 
ous exercise of his noble disposition fell a sacrifice 
to the enthusiasm of his soul. 

In Warren’s death we find much to admire. 
The circumstances that surrounded him at his fall 
The storm which was 


are thrillingly interesting. 


to decide the fate ¢ f the colonies was approaching. 
The dark clouds of oppression were gathering 


densely and rapidly. The flashes of lightning 


were vivid and increasing. ‘The heavy thunder 
came nearer at each peal and rolled with fearful 
At this 
alarming crisis, he, with a handful of brave com- 


irregularity along the angry heavens. 
panions, fearlessly rushed forward to test the pow- 
er of the coming tempest, and assist in arresting 
its progress. 

Need I follow the little band of patriots and tell 
Need I describe the field 


where the colonists first met the red-coated sub- 


of their achievements? 


jects of King George, and amid the roar of cannon 


‘and musketry demanded their inalienable rights? 
Who is not familiar with the history! Lives there 
countryman of Warren, who has not read of 
Bunker Hill? 
led tears of joy with tears of sorrow while review- 
ing the scenes transacted there on the 17th of 
Ah! no; we have all got the histo- 


Lives there one who has not ming- 


June, 1775? 
ry by heart—we all love that memorable place as 
we love the consecrated scenes of our childhood. 
Bunker Hill is a common 


Nor we alone love it. 





WESTERN 


boon to mankind. It is false to say that none but | 


Americans were interested in the event of that 


day. 


| 
The whole human family had an interest | 
there, and most nobly were they represented !— 
The star which arose dim and slowly through the 
heavy clouds and pervading gloom of June 17th, 
1775, is rapidly gaining the ascendant. — Its clear 
light is fast illuminating the dark portions of our 
world, and blessing with peace, liberty and hap- 
piness millions of the oppressed and miserable. 


LITRRARY MAGAZINE. 


memory. 
the parting hour, under the cheering reflection 
that we die to achieve cr perpetuate the liberties 
of our country. Who would wish to live when 
our native land is polluted with the breath of a 
tyrant, or our fellow citizens clank the chains op- 
pression has riveted upon them. Existence under 
such circumstances would be the extreme of mise- 
ry, our days would be full of heart burnings, re- 
morse and anguish. 


What are all the transitory pangs of 





: at > ic agvIC 1 > ne as 4 . . . . 
Bunker Hill! there is magic in the name, an un-| Feelings of this nature undoubtedly burn with- 
definable sensation thrills every nerve at its utter- 


ance. 


jin the bosoms of all true patriots, and such must 
When re- 


minded by some of his friends of his youth, of the 


Other nations have caucht the enchant | have actuated the bosom of Warren. 


ment, and the weary downtrodden pilgrim beyond 


the Atlantic, with a panting heart, echoes back} pleasures of living, and the folly of unnecessarily 





the welcome sound. Yes, the spot where War- exposing his life, he made answer with much en- 
ren poured forth his youthful blood in the cause) erzy and feeling, in these ever memorable words: 
of humanity. It is holy ground on which no foot | « Dailies et decorum est pro patria morie!” What 
can tread roughly; sweet incense constantly pour-| nobler sentiment could fall from the lips of the 
ed forth from grateful hearts, shall ever arise to| soldier as he marched to the battle field. What 
hallow and protect. Thither the citizen and stran-| one more calculated to nerve his arm in the hour 
ger visit to bring their tribute to departed worth, | of danger, and fire his soul with the love of glori- 
and kindle a flame of the purest patriotism in | ous deeds. How appropriate too, in the case of 
their own bosoms. Bunker Hill! What a charm) Warren!—It has come to us as his last—his dying 
has that page of our history which tells of the lit- | expression. It was this feeling, this patriotic en- 
tle band which fought so bravely there. Oh! let|thusiasm, which gave us such matchless spirits in 
us cherish, as we would cherish the memory of}{he Revolution. It was this feeling which called 
the virtuous dead, that feeling, and transmit it un-} out such strength and wisdom in our infapey as 
impaired, undiminished as a priceless legacy to |g nation, and finally secured the peace of 1783. 
posterity, est pro patria mori!” Oh! 
Let it be 
sentiment of Warren, to the 


i Dulce et decorum 
Death, to the great body of mankind, is an un- forbid that it should 





ever be forgotten. 
welcome visitor; the grave is shrouded in gloom ‘taught as the dying 
‘Teach them to treasure 
or allurements to entice us thither. The world is it in their hearts as a legacy above all value. 
too beautiful, too fascinating, and life too sweet to|'Tell them, if ever our country’s voice should sum- 


be fully relinquished. 


and terror. Our final resting place has no charms! young men of America. 


The pleasures and Juxu-|mon them from peaceful enjoyments to brave the 
ries which surround us have rendered our abode! dangers of war—to inscribe it on their star spang- 
here too delightful to be readily exchanged for the | led banner, and write it in visible characters upon 
dark and cheerless tomb. But to the patriot such | their foreheads. 

thoughts are unknown; death in defence of his} As a true patriot, Warren voluntarily sought 
country is sweeter than life. ‘The grave is strip-|the camp of his fellow-citizens. 
ped of all its terrors—the gloom that surrounds it | who are boisterous in praise of their own virtues 
gives place to a sea of light and glory. ‘Though and indomitable love of country, he did not wait 
bound to the earth by a thousand strongest ties; | until compelled by legal authority to shoulder his 
though friends may be numerous and dear, though imusket. With the first alarm he buckled on his 
the day of his happiness be increasing in lustre, 


Unlike many 





armor, and boldly rushed forward to the conflict. 
and his sun of joy may never have experienced a| Although lately appointed an officer of considera~ 
cloud;—joyously he can bid them all farewell, and | hJe rank, he preferred the character of a common 
and with a happy heart lie down in his chilling | 
prison. No poisonous winds shall visit him there; 
no sorrows nor cares molest him. 


soldier, that by sharing the danger atid fatigues of 
a privateer, he might prove himself worthy the 
His death has 
sealed the lips of slander, and consecrated every 


confidence reposed in him, and wear with a bet- 
unlike 
the selfish ambition that characterizes the majori- 


ter grace the honor of command. How 


bosom as a sacred receptacle for his name and 
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DEATH OF DRe 


ty of mankind! Actuated by the purest and 
most exalted motives, self was lost in his ar- 
dent devotion to the common good, personal safe- 
ty and personal honors were subsidiary to the pub- 
lic welfare. What a noble example of true patri- 
otism, and how worthy eternal remembrance ! 
During the whole engagement he was seen 
foremost where danger was thickest, discharging 
his duty as a common soldier, and animating and 
encouraging his companions. Fierce and bloody 
was the first onset. Both parties regarded it as 
prophetic of the future, and accordingly fought 
with the spirit and firmness of determined soldiers. 
At length, after gaining many signal advantages, 
the Americans, having exhausted their little store 


of amunition, were under the painful necessity of 


leaving the field to their enemies. Oh! what 


must have been the emotions in the bosom of 


Warren as he saw his countrymen retreating! 
This the first battle in the cause of the colonies 
and civil liberty, and yet the sons of freedom reti- 
ring! Was it indeed prophetic of the future? 
Was 
the voice of suffering Innocence to be disregarded, 
and the imperative calls of Justice to be disobey- 
ed?) And oh! were all their bright hopes and 
fond anticipations of the future, only beautiful 


Was all to be vain—all prove abortive? 


dreams drawn from the thrilling romance of an- 
tiquity?’ Should despair seize upon the colonists 
and the eagle of victory perch upon the Briten’s 
standard? How galling, under any circumstan- 
ces, must it be for the real patriot to leave the en- 
emy master of the field of battle ; but in the pres- 
ent instance, how peculiarly trying and painful! 
Phe colonics were yet in their infancy; weak, al- 
most friendless, and contending with the most for- 


midable power of the world. The clouds of dark- 


ness were still gathering thicker around, and dif- 


Aiculties increasing. It was of the utmost impor- 
tance, both to enlist the sympathies of foreign na- 
tions and to secure confidence and unity at home, 
that the first impression should be favorable. The 
issue of that battle would exert a powerful influ- 
ence on the public mind ; its effects might be ‘elt 
in every campaign, and it might possibly deter- 
mine the result for good or evil. Who, when 
thus situated, could be unmindful of the weighty 
Who would 
not feel like offering up this fleeting life a volun- 
tary sacrifice on the altar of Liberty, to ascend in 
sweet incence to the great Arbiter of nations? Oh! 


responsibilities resting upon him ? 


Death then would be a welcome messenger! 
Warren felt this responsibility, and knew his du- 
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ty. While hope whispered there was a chance of 
success, he was unremitting in his exertions. He 
was one of the last that left the ramparts, and fell 
within a few yaids of them while slowly retiring. 
He sunk to his grave a willing martyr in the ho- 
ly cause in which he was engaged. Many an 
anxious thought, many adevout prayer, and ma- — 
ny a burning heaven-born aspiration fell with 
him. ‘To him, a farther glance into the mighty 
future—a knowledge of coming events—was de- 
nied ; all he was permitted to enjoy was the first 
scene in the great drama of the American Revolu- 
tion. Could his impatient spirit have penetrated 
the veil of futurity, and have seen the mighty 
changes which afew years would produce, me- 
thinks a happier smile would have lighted up his 
dying countenance. For, notwithstanding death 
had lost every sting, no doubt the fearful uncer- 
tainty of the result pressed heavily upon his sink- 
ing mind. But such a blessed privilege was with- 
held from Warren. His was not the happy lot to 
see the consummation of his hopes—to behold his 
country erect among the nations of the earth, hon- 
ored and respected by all, independent and hap- 
py. His voice was never to mingle in the an- 
thems of liberty as chanted by disenthralled mil- 
lions—his voice was not to unite in the universal 
prayer of thanksgiving to the eternal God, or 
swell national songs in honor of the illustrious 
Deliverer of America. y 
Warren arose as a beautifu’ and lustrous méfn+ 
ing star, attracting universal attention. Manyy 
while they gazed with wonder at its sudden and 
brilliant appearance, thought they could recog- 
nize in it the harbinger of a glorious day. But 
alas! brief as brilliant was its career! Before it 
had ascended many degrees above the horizon, 
its clear light was withdrawn from the heavens. 
Warren sunk to his grave like one who, grown 
weary with the toils, the cares and vexations of 
the world, had retired to some solitary place, and 
laid down to enjoy an hour of rest and sweet 
dreams. ‘Though gone, he is not forgotten. We 
find his name encircled with a wreath of fadeless 
green laid up for eternal preservation among the 
rich treasures of the past. It is inscribed on the 
brightest spot of our national escutcheon—asso- 
ciated with the deathless spirits of the Revolution. 
His history is written on more durable materials 
than paper or parchment; itis inseparably con- 
nected with the history of one of the most mo- 
mentous eras the world has witnessed. His mem- 
ory is embalmed by the rich spices thrown up the 
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overflowing hearts of his countrymen, and sooner 
shall Egypt’s mummies, and her everlasting pyra- 
mids decay, than it cease to excite holy emotions. 
Oh! there is a talismanic charm in that word pa- 
riot which consecrates it to the ears of the whole 
human family ; we instinctively love him to whom 
it is applied. Buta patriot who has died for his 
country—a martyr in the cause of freedom, calls 
up feelings inexpressible—feelings from the deep- 
est recesses of our hearts. It is but a poor com- 
pliment to’ say we love; such words are too life- 
less, too barren to express our feelings—we almost 
adore him. 
and his praise is sung in the heart’s own lan- 
guage. 


His name is safely treasured within, 


And not until they have ceased to throb 
—not until the crimson tide of life has cased to 
ebb and flow, shall it be forgotten. 
Warren! is thy happy lot. Every breeze from 
the north whispers of thee; each returning anni- 
versary of our national independence awakens thy 
memory, and deepens our love and gratitude for 
thy devotion. 

The grave of Warren shall ever be consecrated 
eround. The mausoleum that surmounts it is not 
of marble or of granite, neither will it moulder or 


decay with the breath of time. Its base is plan- 


ted in every state of the Union, and its apex is| 


among the stars. Millions of freemen were uni- 
ted in its erection. Rolling years will only in- 
crease its dimensions, and cement its parts more 
firmly together. The pilgrims who visit Bunker 
Hill to pay their homage to departed worth, to 
muse on the ashes of the mighty dead, and seyd 
up their prayers for the perpetuity of our Union, 
cannot leave without dropping a tear to the mem- 
ory of Warren. Not only Americans, but the 
sons of other climes, who have been reared under 
other forms of government, and have imbibed sen- 
timents adverse to ours, while they gaze upon that 
immortal monument lately erected as a glorious 
trophy upon the first battle field of the revolution, 
cannot withhold the spontaneous ejaculation of 
admiration for the holy dust that slumbers be- 
neath it. 
Bunker Hill, or of the heroes who sleep there shall 
ever wave, or cease to awaken inexpressible emo- 
tions in the breast of the patriot. 
not that the flowers of Patriotism and Gratitude 
lately planted there, and which now bloom so lux- 
uriously, shall ever wither—shall ever cease to be 


Such, oh 


| lon 


Oh! tell me not that the memory of 


Oh! tell me! 


enters ——_- $$ _______________) 


| watered by the tears of a grateful nation. ‘'Thith- 


er we make our annual pilgrimage—we have been 


taught itas a duty by our sires—a duty which we 
perform with willing hearts. Our children shall 
receive it sanctioned by time and hallowed by im- 
memorial custom. 

Others may talk as they please of the ingrati- 
tude of Republics, and the inconstancy of human 
love. For one, I believe no such slanders upon 
the better part of humanity. Virtue will de- 
mand and receive its reward wherever exhibited. 
It is true the tide of public opinion, like the waves 
of the ocean, may fluctuate and for a little while 
be led astray by adverse winds; but sooner or la- 
ter these will subside, and the strong under cur- 
rent, directed by the eternal principles of truth 
and justice bring every thing into sweet submis- 
sion. Itis true the virtuous may die unbeloved, 
and the place of their burial be forgotten; but 
their names and virtuous deeds shall live through- 
out all time. Their memories will be cherished 
And who 
would not prefer a bright spot on the page of his- 
sory and a seat in the affections of mankind before 


by the good of every land and age. 


a crumbling monument to tell where his ashes 
were deposited. 

Should a foreign foe ever enter our territorics 
and threaten the salety of the American Republic; 
should the torch of civil discord be lighted in our 
midst; should the harsh grating sound of disunion 
be given to the breeze, and party enthusiasm usurp 
the empire of reason, may we not hope that the 
ig loved and ardently cherished memory of our 
revolutionary fathers will be sufficient to nerve 
our citizens to meet all danger without, and sub- 
Oh! let 


us cultivate these feelings as the strongest hope of 


due all the conflicting elements within? 


the future, and the surest guaranty of continual 
prosperity. When difiiculties and dangers multi- 
ply on every hand and the shades of despair begin 
to settle down, let us call to our aid the matchless 
armour of 


justice, and fighting in the cause of our country— 


spirit of seventy-six. ‘l'rimmed in the 
of humanity,—with Warren as the watchword of 
Liberty, we must prove victorious. God grant 
that the sun may never rise on the American peo- 
ple when they have become unworthy the bless- 
ings their ancestors purchased, or have forgotten 
the names of Wasuineton, Warren, and their 


cope crs. 





